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Tiik  Pan  American  Union,  now  54  years  old, 
js  an  international  organization  created  and 
maintained  by  the  twenty-one  American  Repub¬ 
lics:  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia, 
Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Fxiiadoi ,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Hon¬ 
duras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay, 
Peru,  the  United  States,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela. 
Originally  known  as  the  International  Bureau  of 
ihe  American  Republics,  it  was  established  in  1890 
n  accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  April  14 
if  that  year  by  the  First  International  Conference 
if  American  States,  which  convened  at  VVashing- 
'on  in  October  1889.  April  14  is  celebrated  an- 
lally  throughout  the  Americas  as  Pan  American 
Day. 

The  work  of  the  Union  was  greatly  expanded 
i)v  resolutions  of  the  Second  Conference,  held  at 
Mexico  City  in  1901 ;  the  Third,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
in  1906;  the  Fourth,  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1910;  the 
Fifth,  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in  1923;  the  Sixth,  at 
‘  ibana  in  1928;  the  Seventh,  at  Montevideo  in 
‘>33;  and  the  Eighth,  at  Lima  in  1938.  The 
creation  of  machinery  for  the  jjeaceful  settlement 
of  inter-American  disputes  is  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  achievements  of  these  Conferences. 

Purpose  and  Organization 

The  purpose  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  to 
promote  peace,  commerce,  and  friendship  among 
the  Republics  of  the  American  Continent  by 
fostering  constructive  coopteration  among  them. 
The  Union  is  supported  by  annual  contributions 
from  all  the  countries,  in  amounts  proportional  to 
population,  and  its  services  are  freely  available 
to  officials  and  private  citizens  alike.  Its  affairs 


are  administered  by  a  Director  General  and  an 
Assistant  Director,  elected  by  and  responsible 
to  a  Governing  Board  composed  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  of  the  United  States  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  Washington  of  the  other  American 
governments. 

Administrative  Divisions 

The  administrative  divisions  of  the  Pan  .Ameri¬ 
can  Union  are  organized  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  created.  There  are  spiecial  divi¬ 
sions  dealing  with  foreign  trade,  statistics,  econom¬ 
ies,  intellectual  cooperation,  music,  juridical 
matters,  agricultural  cooperation,  travel,  and 
labor  and  social  information.  All  these  divisions 
maintain  close  relations  with  official  and  unofficial 
Ixidies  in  the  countries  members  of  the  Union. 
The  Columbus  Memorial  Library  contains 
120,000  volumes  and  2,400  mapis.  The  Bulle¬ 
tin  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  published 
monthly  in  English,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  is 
the  official  organ  of  the  institution.  For  a  list 
of  other  piiblieations  of  the  Union,  sec  the  inside 
back  cover. 

Pan  Ameriu.xn  Conferences 

The  Pan  .American  Union  also  serves  as  the 
piermanent  organ  of  the  International  Conferences 
of  American  States,  usually  referred  to  as  the  Pan 
.American  Conferences.  In  addition  to  preparing 
the  programs  and  regulations,  the  Union  gives 
effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the  Conferences  by 
conducting  spiecial  inquiries  and  investigations 
and  by  convening  or  arranging  for  spiecial  or 
technical  conferent  es  in  the  intervals  between  the 
International  Conferences  of  American  States. 
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Pan  American  Day — April  14,  1945 

Foreword 

L.  S.  ROWE 

Director  General,  Pan  American  Union 


At  this  critical  period  in  the  history  of  hu¬ 
manity,  Pan  American  Day  is  an  occasion 
for  calling  to  mind  the  contribution  of  the 
American  republics  to  good  understanding 
among  nations. 

The  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
have  a  well  developed  system  of  interna¬ 
tional  relations,  with  clearly  defined  princi¬ 
ples  and  established  agencies  through  which 
to  function.  This  system  has  proved  its 
worth  on  more  than  one  occasion,  and  never 
more  effectively  than  in  the  present  world 
crisis.  Because  inter-American  cooperation 
is  the  result  of  a  long  evolutionary  process, 
and  because  it  has  always  remained  flexible 
and  adaptable  to  changing  circumstances, 
the  spirit  in  which  it  was  conceived  and 
developed  has  never  been  crushed  by  the 
dead  weight  of  outworn  procedure.  The 
example  of  unity  of  purpose  and  policy  set 


by  our  republics,  therefore,  must  necessarily 
have  a  far-reaching  influence  on  the  pros¬ 
pective  world  organization  for  peace  that 
is  now  uppermost  in  men’s  minds  every¬ 
where. 

Particularly  significant  has  been  the  con¬ 
structive  interpretation  given  to  the  term 
"peace”  in  the  American  Republics.  Peace 
to  them  is  something  far  greater  than  the 
mere  absence  of  conflict.  It  involves  posi¬ 
tive  cooperation  and  mutual  helpfulness  in 
the  solution  of  social  and  economic  prob¬ 
lems.  In  the  field  of  public  health,  for 
example,  we  have  seen  great  advances  dur¬ 
ing  recent  years  because  the  American  Re¬ 
publics  have  placed  at  one  another’s  disposal 
their  experience  as  well  as  their  technical 
talent.  The  level  of  public  health  has  thus 
been  raised,  the  standard  of  living  improved, 
and  the  productive  capacity  of  the  people 
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markedly  increased.  This  mutual  helpful¬ 
ness,  the  outstanding  characteristic  of  the 
Pan  American  system,  must  be  the  corner¬ 
stone  of  any  world  system  if  peace  and 
prosperity  are  to  be  assured. 

There  are  two  other  basic  principles  that 
the  American  Republics  have  demonstrated 
to  be  of  vital  importance  to  the  preser\'a- 
tion  of  peace.  They  have  accepted  joint 
responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
peace  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and 
have  formally  declared  that  a  menace  to 


the  peace  of  any  one  of  the  Republics 
is  to  be  regarded  as  a  menace  to  all,  and 
hence  reason  for  collective  action.  If  peace 
is  to  be  maintained,  these  principles  of  soli¬ 
darity  must  be  practiced  throughout  the  world. 

Thus  in  1945  Pan  American  Day  comes 
at  a  time  when  the  American  republics  are 
setting  an  example  of  which  their  citizens 
have  every  reason  to  feel  proud.  The  New 
World  is  pointing  the  way  that  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa  must  travel  if  civilization 
is  to  be  preserved. 
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GEORGE  A.  FINCH 

Director,  Division  of  International  Law,  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace; 
Editor-in-Chief,  American  Journal  of  International  Law 


In  a  retrospective  review  of  the  policy  usually 
referred  to  in  North  America  as  the  Latin 
American  policy  of  the  United  States,  the 
name  of  Elihu  Root  stands  for  sympathy  and 
understanding  as  the  foundation  of  practical 
and  successful  statesmanship.  For  the  first 
time  in  years,  his  appointment  to  the 
Qbinet  placed  some  one  who  was  simpatico 
in  charge  of  the  relations  between  the  Co¬ 
lossus  of  the  North  and  its  then  distrustful 
and  suspicious  neighbors  of  the  South.  Even 
Mr.  Blaine’s  policy  of  Pan  Americanism  in¬ 
augurated  in  1889  Mr.  Root  regarded  as  in 
advance  of  the  times.  However,  he  believed 
that  "Now  the  time  has  come;  both  North 
and  South  America  have  grown  up  to 
Blaine’s  policy.”'  Mr.  Root  proceeded  to  act 
upon  that  belief. 

When,  following  the  Spanish-American 
War,  President  McKinley  found  the  United 
States  suddenly  transformed  from  an  isolated 
continental  nation  to  a  world  power  con¬ 
fronted  with  colonial  problems  in  which  the 
Government  lacked  the  benefit  of  any  pre¬ 
vious  experience,  he  decided  that  he  wanted 
a  lawyer  for  the  position  of  Secretary  of  War 
to  direct  the  government  of  the  islands  given 
up  by  Spain  in  the  treaty  of  peace  signed  at 
Paris  on  December  10,  1898.  It  will  be  re¬ 
called  that  by  that  treaty  Spain  relinquished 
her  sovereignty  over  Cuba  and  ceded  to  the 

The  centenary  of  Elihu  Root’s  birth  is  February 
D,  1945. 

*  "Latin  America  and  the  United  States.  Ad¬ 
dresses  by  Elihu  Root."  Cambridge;  Harvard 
University  Press,  191'^,  pp.  252-253 


United  States  Puerto  Rico  and  other  islands 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  the  Philippines  and 
other  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

This  cabinet  post  with  its  novel  responsi¬ 
bilities  the  President  offered  to  Elihu  Root, 
the  leader  of  the  New  York  Bar.  Mr.  Root 
had  a  lucrative  law  practice  and  was  reluctant 
to  accept  the  position  for  professional  as  well 
as  family  reasons.  However,  as  he  later  re¬ 
lated,  "There  was  but  one  answer  to  make, 
and  so  I  went  to  perform  a  lawyer’s  duty 
upon  the  call  of  the  greatest  of  all  our  cli¬ 
ents,  the  Government  of  our  country.’’* 
After  taking  the  oath  of  office  on  August  1, 
1899,  Mr.  Root  wrote  to  his  wife:  "When  I 
consider  the  power  now  placed  in  my  hands 
and  its  tremendous  effect  on  the  lives  of 
millions  of  poor  creatures  who  are  looking 
to  this  country  for  civilization  and  freedom 
and  the  blessings  of  law  and  order,  the  little 
sacrifices  I  am  making  seem  small  indeed.’’* 

The  conditions  under  which  the  new  Sec¬ 
retary  of  War,  North  American  in  culture, 
education,  and  experience,  and  steeped  in 
Anglo-Saxon  law,  started  upon  his  uncharted 
course  of  directing  the  government  of  the 
Spanish  islands  required  a  good  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  colonial  government, 
sympathetic  understanding  of  the  Latin  peo¬ 
ples  and  of  their  institutions  whose  destinies 
fate  had  placed  in  his  hands,  and  a  high  de- 

*  "Addresses  on  Government  and  Citizenship  by 
Elihu  Root."  Cambridge:  Harvard  University 
Press,  1916,  pp.  503-504. 

’  "Elihu  Root."  Authorized  biography  by  Philip 
C.  Jessup.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  1938. 
Vol.  I,  pp.  222-223. 
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gree  of  political  acumen  to  steer  between 
the  extremes  of  criticism  and  pressure  from 
the  Imperialist  and  Anti-Imperialist  parties 
which  divided  the  United  States  at  that  time. 
The  American  army  of  liberation  was  in  oc¬ 
cupation  of  Cuba  and  there  were  annexation¬ 
ists  in  the  United  States  strongly  opposed  to 
leaving  the  government  and  control  of  the 
island  to  its  people  in  accordance  with  the 
joint  resolution  of  Congress  of  April  20, 
1898,  authorizing  armed  intervention  in  be¬ 
half  of  Cuban  freedom.  For  six  months  hos¬ 
tilities  had  been  in  progress  in  the  Philip¬ 
pine  Islands  between  the  American  forces 
and  the  natives;  and  Puerto  Rico  was  in  a 
state  of  dire  distress.  Within  less  than  two 
years  after  Mr.  Root  undertook  his  respon¬ 
sibilities,  the  American  army  had  been  with¬ 
drawn  from  Cuba,  the  Cuban  flag  was  raised 
over  Flabana,  and  the  first  constitutionally 
elected  President  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba 
was  inaugurated  in  the  National  Palace  in 
that  capital  on  May  20,  1901 ;  the  insurrec¬ 
tion  in  the  Philippines  had  been  suppressed 
and,  by  the  considerate  treatment  of  the 
Filipino  leaders,  they  had  been  converted 
into  friends  of  the  United  States;  and  the 
work  of  preparing  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  Philippines  for  self-government  had 
been  started. 

Mr.  Root’s  views  on  the  treatment  to  be 
accorded  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  island 
possessions  of  the  United  States  were  ex¬ 
pressed  in  his  first  annual  report  as  Secretary 
of  War  dated  November  29,  1899,  in  which 
he  said,  "The  people  of  the  ceded  islands 
have  acquired  a  moral  right  to  be  treated 
by  the  United  States  in  accordance  with  the 
underlying  principles  of  justice  and  freedom 
which  we  have  declared  in  our  Constitution, 
and  which  are  the  essential  safeguards  of 
every  individual  against  the  powers  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  not  because  those  provisions  were 
enacted  for  them,  but  because  they  are  essen¬ 
tial  limitations  inherent  in  the  very  existence 


of  the  American  Government.”  Referring  j 
specifically  to  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico,  he  | 
declared  that  they  "are  entitled  to  demand 
that  they  shall  not  be  deprived  of  life,  lib-  ; 
erty,  or  property  without  due  process  of  law, 
that  private  property  shall  not  be  taken  for 
public  use  without  compensation,  that  no  law 
shall  be  passed  impairing  the  obligations  of 
contracts,  etc.”  These  rights,  he  stated,  have 
been  declared  by  the  United  States  to  belong 
to  all  men,  obser\'ance  of  them  is  a  part 
of  the  nature  of  our  Government,  and  "it 
is  impossible  that  there  should  be  any  delega¬ 
tion  of  power  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  any  legislative,  executive,  or  judicial 
officer  which  should  carry  the  right  to  violate 
these  rules  toward  anyone  anywhere.”^  This 
declaration  of  the  rights  of  man  under  the 
American  form  of  government  antedated  by 
nearly  half  a  century  the  declaration  of  the 
Four  Freedoms  throughout  the  world  for 
which  the  United  Nations  are  now  fighting. 

In  directing  the  government  of  the  Spanish 
islands,  which  had  codes  of  their  own  based 
on  the  civil  law,  it  was  far  from  the  intention 
of  Mr.  Root  to  impose  upon  them  the  com¬ 
mon  law  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  world.  This 
was  plainly  indicated  in  the  instructions  to 
the  Philippine  Commission  prepared  by  Sec¬ 
retary  Root  and  signed  by  President  McKin¬ 
ley  on  April  7,  1900.  With  the  proviso  that 
the  Filipinos  should  observe  the  individual 
guarantees  found  in  the  American  Bill  of 
Rights,  the  Commission  was  instructed; 

In  all  the  forms  of  government  and  admini¬ 
strative  provisions  which  they  are  authorized  to 
prescribe,  the  G)mmission  should  bear  in  mind 
that  the  government  which  they  are  establishing 
is  designed  not  for  our  satisfaction,  or  for  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  our  theoretical  views,  but  for  the 
happiness,  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  people  of 
the  Philippine  Islands,  and  the  measures  adopted  f 
should  be  made  to  conform  to  their  customs,  their  p 

*  "The  Military  and  Colonial  Policy  of  the  P 
United  States.  Addresses  and  Reports  by  Elihu  \ 
Root."  Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press,  \ 
1916,  p.  162.  I 
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habits,  and  even  their  prejudices,  to  the  fullest 
extent  consistent  with  the  accomplishment  of  the 
indispensable  requisites  of  just  and  effective  gov¬ 
ernment.' 

In  the  summer  of  1903  Theodore  Roose¬ 
velt,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  Presidency 
after  the  assassination  of  President  McKinley 
in  September  1901,  drafted  Mr.  Root  to 
serve  as  an  American  commissioner  on  the 
Alaskan  Boundary  Tribunal.  He  spent  sev¬ 
eral  months  in  London  on  this  mission,  and 
upon  his  return  in  November  he  learned  of 
the  events  that  had  recently  taken  place  in 
Panama  in  his  absence,  which  were  epito¬ 
mized  in  President  Roosevelt’s  boast  that  he 
"took  Panama.”  Mr.  Root’s  biographer  as¬ 
serts  that  he  had  no  part  in  the  matter,  and 
although  he  made  a  lawyerlike  defense  of  the 
President’s  action,  "had  he  been  consulted, 
his  ingenious  legal  mind  would  probably 
have  suggested  a  less  controversial  method  of 
accomplishing  what  Roosevelt  had  in 
mind.”'*  A  few  months  later,  on  February 
1,  1904,  Mr.  Root  retired  from  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  War  in  accordance  with  the 
resignation  which  he  had  placed  in  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  hands  before  going  on  the  mission  to 
London.  He  returned  to  New  York  and 
reentered  the  practice  of  the  law. 

Upon  the  death  of  Secretary  of  State  John 
Hay  in  the  summer  of  1905,  Mr.  Root  was 
invited  by  President  Roosevelt  to  reenter  the 
cabinet  as  Mr.  Hay’s  successor,  which  he  did 
on  July  19,  1905.  Mr.  Hay,  who  had  long 
wished  to  retire  because  of  his  health,  in¬ 
sisted  that  Mr.  Root  should  take  his  place 
and  President  Roosevelt  wrote  to  a  friend 
that  he  wished  Mr.  Root  as  Secretary  of  State 
"primarily  because  I  think  that  in  all  the 
country  he  is  the  best  man  for  the  position. 

As  was  the  case  six  years  before  when  he 

‘Ibid.,  p.  48;  also  Jessup,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  /,  pp. 
354-35t). 

'Jessup,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  I,  pp.  402-40.i. 

'  Ibid.,  p.  448. 


became  Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Root  as  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  inherited  a  number  of  difficult 
problems  growing  out  of  the  relations  of  the 
United  States  with  countries  to  the  South, 
especially  in  the  Caribbean  area.  An  imder- 
standing  of  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
in  this  area  at  that  time  is  impossible  without 
taking  into  consideration  the  determination 
of  the  United  States  to  construct  and  protect 
the  Isthmian  Canal.  The  fifteen-thousand- 
mile  voyage  of  the  battleship  Oregon,  requir¬ 
ing  68  days  from  the  northern  Pacific  Coast 
of  the  United  States  via  the  Straits  of  Ma¬ 
gellan  to  take  part  in  the  Battle  of  Santiago, 
Cuba,  against  the  Spanish  fleet,  gave  a  dra¬ 
matic  demonstration  of  the  vital  necessity  of 
a  more  accessible  way  of  transferring  ships 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  for 
the  defense  of  the  nation.  German  envy  of 
the  expansion  of  the  United  States  had  as¬ 
sumed  a  threatening  attitude  at  the  Battle 
of  Manila  Bay.  Suspicion  that  Germany  was 
looking  for  naval  bases  that  might  menace 
the  Panama  Canal  was  Mr.  Root’s  justifica¬ 
tion  for  the  Platt  Amendment  to  the  Cuban 
Constitution,  of  which  he  was  the  author. 
"You  cannot  understand  the  Platt  Amend¬ 
ment  unless  you  know  something  about  the 
character  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II,”  Mr.  Root 
later  wrote  to  his  biographer.®  The  well- 
known  historian  Samuel  Flagg  Bemis  states: 
"Nowhere  is  the  real  purpose  of  the  United 
States  in  the  War  of  1898  with  Spain  stated 
more  frankly  and  concisely  than  in  the  Platt 
Amendment  reserving  to  the  United  States 
the  right  to  intervene  in  Cuba  to  protect  life, 
property  and  individual  liberty,  to  preserve 
the  independence  of  the  island,  and  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  defense  of  the  United  States,  includ¬ 
ing  naval  bases."'^  Despite  the  many  criti¬ 
cisms  of  the  Platt  Amendment,  Mr.  Root 
never  deviated  from  the  gloss  which  he 

'Ibid.,  p.  314. 

'"The  Initio  American  Policy  of  the  I'nited 
Sl.ites.”  Sew  YorL;  ll.trcouri.  Br.ice  <S  Co.,  1943, 
p.  138. 
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placed  upon  it  at  the  time  of  its  adoption, 
"that  it  did  not  authorize  intermeddling  or 
interference  with  the  affairs  of  the  Cuban 
Government.”  His  biographer  states  that 
"Root’s  interpretations  were  perfectly  clear, 
his  intentions  were  perfectly  honest,  but  he 
could  not  control  his  successors  in  the  coun¬ 
cils  of  the  United  States  Government.  It 
would  have  been  better  for  Cuba  and  for  the 
United  States  if  he  could  have  done  so.”’® 
When  Secretary  Root  returned  from  his  trip 
to  South  America  in  the  summer  of  1906 
and  learned  of  the  intervention  in  Cuba 
during  his  absence  he  "walked  up  and  down 
in  his  office  in  the  State  Department,  saying 
'They  have  killed  my  baby.'  ””  Years  later 
when  the  need  had  passed  for  the  Platt 
Amendment  in  the  Caribbean  defense  policy 
of  the  United  States,  it  was  abrogated  by 
mutual  agreement  of  the  two  governments 
in  the  treaty  of  May  29,  1934. 

Another  trying  situation  which  the  new 
Secretary  of  State  inherited  concerned  the 
Dominican  Republic.  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  Secretary  of  State  John  Hay 
had  come  to  an  impasse  with  the  United 
States  Senate  over  their  attempt  to  establish 
a  financial  receivership  in  that  country,  and 
in  his  search  for  arguments  to  impress  the 
Senate  with  the  necessity  of  consenting  to 
the  arrangement.  President  Roosevelt  had 
used  in  a  message  to  Congress  expressions 
concerning  supposed  police  powers  devolv¬ 
ing  upon  the  United  States  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  as  a  corollary  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.  This  immediately  and  naturally 
created  resentment  throughout  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica.  Unlike  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Root  had 
a  reputation  for  getting  along  with  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  Indeed,  shortly  after  becoming  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  he  was  unanimously  invited  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  to  at- 

“  Jessup,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  I,  p.  325. 

“  Eye-witness  account  of  James  Brown  Scott, 
Secretary  Root’s  faithful  Solicitor.  Proceedings  of 
American  Society  of  International  Law,  1937,  p.  6. 
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February  15,  1845 — February  7,  1937. 
tend  its  meetings  whenever  he  wished  to  do 
so,  and  he  made  it  his  usual  practice  to  at¬ 
tend  the  Committee’s  weekly  meetings.  After 
examining  the  dossier  concerning  the  Do¬ 
minican  Republic,  Secretary  Root  laid  all  of 
the  official  correspondence  before  the  Senate 
Committee  and,  after  ascertaining  their  ob¬ 
jections  to  the  treaty,  offered  certain  amend¬ 
ments  which  were  accepted,  and  the  treaty 
was  duly  ratified  and  went  into  effect  on 
July  8,  1907.’2  Again,  as  in  the  case  of 
Cuba,  Mr.  Root  in  his  handling  of  the  Do¬ 
minican  problem  had  to  contend  with  an¬ 
nexationist  sentiment  in  the  United  States. 
A  Senator  actually  introduced  a  resolution 
of  annexation,  which  Mr.  Root  promptly  de¬ 
nounced  as  part  of  a  plot.  The  treaty  which 
Jessup,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  1,  p.  544-548. 
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he  succeeded  in  having  ratified  conferred  no 
benefit  but  placed  a  heavy  burden  upon  the 
United  States,  which  was  "trying  to  perform 
the  office  of  friendship  and  discharge  the 
duty  of  good  neighborhood  toward  Santo 
Domingo.”  With  a  vision  that  foresaw  the 
future  need  of  a  good-neighbor  policy 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere,  Mr.  Root  added:  "Our  treatment  of 
Santo  Domingo,  like  our  treatment  of  Cuba, 
is  but  a  part  of  a  great  policy  which  shall  in 
the  years  to  come  determine  the  relations  of 
this  vast  country,  with  its  wealth  and  enter¬ 
prise,  to  the  millions  of  men  and  women  and 
the  countless  millions  of  trade  and  treasure 
of  the  great  world  to  the  south. Thus 
were  laid  by  Elihu  Root  some  forty  years  ago 
the  firm  foundations  of  the  good-neighbor 
policy  proclaimed  anew  by  President  Frank¬ 
lin  D.  Roosevelt  in  1933  and  faithfully  prac¬ 
ticed  by  his  great  Secretary  of  State  Cordell 
Hull. 

The  consequences  of  the  separation  of 
Panama  from  Colombia,  for  which  we  have 
seen  Mr.  Root  was  in  no  way  responsible, 
continued  to  require  the  attention  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State  for  many  years.  There 
were  political  disturbances  in  Panama  with 
the  contending  factions  appealing  to  the 
United  States  for  intervention.  Mr.  Root 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  such  appeals  and  held 
firmly,  as  he  had  done  in  the  case  of  Cuba, 
that  the  treaty  with  Panama  conferred  upon 
the  United  States  no  right  or  duty  to  inter¬ 
fere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Republic. 
Then  there  was  the  question  of  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  independence  of  Panama  by  Co¬ 
lombia,  and  the  financial  settlements  to  be 
made  among  the  three  parties  to  the  triangle. 
Secretary  Root  because  of  ill  health  was  able 
to  participate  to  a  limited  extent  only  in 
these  negotiations. 

Venezuela  was  another  Caribbean  country 

"  "Latin  America  and  the  United  States,"  he. 
cit.,  p.  276. 


whose  unhappy  relations  with  some  of  the 
great  European  powers  and  later  with  the 
United  States  gave  cause  for  grave  concern 
in  Washington.  In  1902,  while  Mr.  Root 
w'as  Secretary  of  War,  Germany,  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  and  Italy  had  blockaded  Venezuelan 
ports  to  enforce  arbitration  of  claims  of  their 
nationals  against  the  Venezuelan  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  first  matter  which  required  Mr. 
Root’s  attention  as  Secretary  of  State  was  the 
refusal  of  the  Government  of  Venezuela  to 
consider  five  American  claims  for  damages 
in  that  country.  The  new  Secretary  of  State 
reviewed  each  case,  not  as  a  lawyer  repre¬ 
senting  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
as  his  client,  but  as  a  judge  deciding  between 
contesting  parties.  "We  must  be  careful,” 
he  remarked  to  his  Solicitor  who  was  work¬ 
ing  with  him  on  the  cases,  "especially  so  in 
our  relations  with  the  smaller  states,  that  we 
never  propose  a  settlement  which  we  w'ould 
not  be  willing  to  accept  if  the  situation  were 
reversed.”  Venezuela’s  continued  obstinacy 
in  refusing  to  consider  Mr.  Root’s  well- 
reasoned  proposals  of  settlement  caused  him 
to  break  off  diplomatic  relations  which  were 
not  resumed  until  a  new  president  assumed 
office  in  Venezuela  some  eighteen  months 
later.  With  good  will  on  both  sides,  four 
of  the  five  claims  were  settled  through  diplo¬ 
matic  channels  and  the  fifth  was  submitted 
to  arbitration  at  The  Hague.  The  arbitration 
agreement  was  signed  after  Mr.  Root  had 
left  office,  and  upon  hearing  of  it  he  wrote 
to  his  friend  Andrew  Carnegie  that  he  was 
very  much  gratified  "because  one  of  the  most 
difficult  things  I  have  had  to  do  in  the  State 
Department  has  been  to  stand  up  against 
tlie  pre.ssure  to  bulldoze  Venezuela.”’^ 
Unsettled  political  conditions  in  Central 
America  also  required  Mr.  Root’s  constant 
attention  while  he  was  Secretary  of  State. 
Attempts  by  the  President  of  Nicaragua  to 
force  a  union  of  the  five  republics  resulted 
"Jessup,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  I,  p.  499- 
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in  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  some 
of  them  on  several  occasions.  These  coun¬ 
tries,  Mr.  Root  asserted,  were  put  in  the 
"front  yard  of  the  United  States”  by  the 
building  of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  he  be¬ 
lieved  that  "the  success  of  their  appeal  to  us 
to  act  the  part  of  a  friend  and  neighbor  in 
helping  them  reconcile  their  differences  may 
be  of  great  value  in  the  future.”*''’  He 
seemed  to  favor  a  voluntary  union  as  a 
means  of  establishing  stable  government  in 
Central  America,  but  he  was  opposed  to 
armed  intervention  or  even  to  the  United 
States  acting  diplomatically  alone.  He  ac¬ 
cordingly  enlisted  the  aid  of  the  Government 
of  Mexico,  which  readily  responded.  After 
several  unsuccessful  attempts,  through  the 
joint  mediation  of  the  two  governments  a 
Central  American  Conference  was  held  at 
Washington  in  1907.  Although  a  Central 
American  union  was  not  agreed  upon,  a 
number  of  helpful  treaties  were  signed.  One 
of  them  provided  that  the  contracting  parties 
"shall  not  recognize  any  other  government 
which  may  come  into  power  in  any  of  the  five 
Republics  as  a  consequence  of  a  co»(?  d'etat, 
or  of  a  revolution  against  the  recognized 
government,  so  long  as  the  freely  elected 
representatives  of  the  people  thereof  have 
not  constitutionally  reorganized  the  coun¬ 
try.”  Another  of  the  treaties  of  1907  estab¬ 
lished  the  Central  American  Court  of  Jus¬ 
tice.  Mr.  Root  is  generally  credited  with 
suggesting  this  court  and  aiding  in  its  estab¬ 
lishment.*®  It  embodied  his  conception  of 
a  true  international  court  which  he  sought 
to  have  established  at  The  Hague  in  his  in¬ 
structions  given  earlier  the  same  year  to  the 
American  delegates  to  the  Second  Hague 
Conference.*"  Andrew  Carnegie  was  so 
pleased  that  he  gave  $100,000  to  provide  a 
p.  513. 

“See  Jessup,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  I,  p.  511,  and  /.  B. 
Scott,  Proceedings  of  American  Society  of  Inter¬ 
national  Lau',  1907,  p.  11. 

”  See  post,  p.  70. 


home  for  the  court  in  Costa  Rica  and  dupli¬ 
cated  the  gift  when  the  building  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  earthquake  in  1910.** 

Throughout  the  formulation  of  his  Carib¬ 
bean  policy.  Secretary  Root  was  confronted 
time  and  again  with  the  relation  of  that  pol¬ 
icy  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  his  state¬ 
ments  on  this  question  contained  notable 
contributions  to  the  clarification  of  the  true 
meaning  of  that  doctrine.  He  insisted  that 
President  Monroe’s  message  to  Congress  of 
December  2,  1823,  was  a  declaration  of  pol¬ 
icy  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
based  upon  its  right  of  self-protection  under 
international  law.  However,  the  doctrine 
itself  was  not  an  accepted  principle  of  inter¬ 
national  law  and  it  was  not  therefore  to  be 
considered  as  binding  upon  other  govern¬ 
ments  which  refused  to  accept  it.  It  was  for 
this  reason  he  had  incorporated  a  treaty  right 
of  intervention  by  the  United  States  to  pro¬ 
tect  its  interests  in  Cuba:  and  Panama  in  case 
they  were  ever  threatened  by  any  foreign 
Power.  .  He  maintained  that  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  did  not  infringe  upon  the  sover¬ 
eignty  of  any  of  the  American  States  and 
that  their  relations  with  non-American  States 
did  not  come  within  the  purpose  of  the  Doc¬ 
trine  -SO  long  as  the  permanent  occupation  of 
American  territory  by  a  non- American  Power 
was  not  involved.  Notwithstanding  the  so- 
called  Roosevelt  corollary  justifying  the  use 
of  the  Big  Stick  to  keep  order  in  America 
so  as  to  avoid  European  intervention,  the 
European  Powers  were  permitted  to  inter¬ 
vene  forcibly  in  Venezuela  in  1902  on  their 
assurance  that  no  permanent  occupation  of 
territory  would  take  place,  and  Mr.  Root 
applied  the  same  interpretation  of  the  Mon¬ 
roe  Doctrine  when  France  planned  to  use 
forcible  measures  against  Venezuela  in 
1905.’" 

"Manual  of  the  Public  Benefactions  of  Andrew 
Carnegie,”  VCasbington,  1919,  p.  281. 

“Jessup,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  I,  pp.  495-497. 
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To  clear  up  misunderstandings  throughout 
Latin  America  on  the  meaning  of  the  Mon¬ 
roe  Doctrine  growing  out  of  the  recent  poli¬ 
cies  of  the  United  States  was  one  of  the 
principal  motives  of  Mr.  Root  in  under¬ 
taking  his  tour  of  South  America  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  and  fall  of  1906.  The  keynote  of  his 
trip  was  delivered  before  a  special  session  of 
the  Third  Pan  American  Conference  which 
opened  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  July  31  of  that 
year.  In  the  course  of  this  notable  address, 
Mr.  Root  delivered  the  following  famous 
declaration  of  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Western  Hemisphere: 

We  wish  for  no  victories  but  those  of  peace ;  for 
no  territory  except  our  ow'n ;  for  no  sovereignty  ex¬ 
cept  the  sovereignty  over  ourselves.  We  deem  the 
independence  and  equal  rights  of  the  smallest  and 
weakest  member  of  the  family  of  nations  entitled  to 
as  much  respect  as  those  of  the  greatest  empire;  and 
j  we  deem  the  observance  of  that  respect  the  chief 
guaranty  of  the  weak  against  the  oppression  of 
the  strong.  We  neither  claim  nor  desire  any  rights 
or  privileges  or  powers  that  we  do  not  freely  con¬ 
cede  to  every  American  republic.  We  wish  to  in¬ 
crease  our  prosperity,  to  expand  our  trade,  to  grow 
in  wealth,  in  wisdom,  and  in  spirit;  but  our  con¬ 
ception  of  the  true  way  to  accomplish  this  is  not 
to  pull  down  others  and  profit  by  their  ruin,  but 
to  help  all  friends  to  a  common  prosperity  and  a 
common  growth,  that  we  may  all  become  greater 
and  stronger  together.” 

Elihu  Root  was  not  merely,  in  the  words 
of  Professor  Bemis,  "the  original  temperer 
of  North  American  imperialism,”-^  but  he 
was  in  addition  the  architect  of  the  new 
place  his  country  was  destined  to  occupy  as  a 
Great  Power  in  the  family  of  nations  of  the 
twentieth  century. 

Other  questions  of  a  more  general  nature 
involving  the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere  were  handled  successfully  through 
Mr.  Root’s  skillful  statesmanship.  One  of 
them  involved  the  representation  of  the  Latin 

”  "Latin  America  and  the  United  States,"  ibid., 
p.  10. 

**  "Latin  American  Policy  of  the  United  States," 
P-  239. 


American  nations  at  the  Second  Peace  Con¬ 
ference  at  The  Hague.  Only  three  Ameri¬ 
can  Republics,  Brazil,  Mexico,  and  the 
United  States,  had  been  invited  by  the  Czar 
of  Russia  to  the  First  Hague  Conference  of 
1899,  and  the  delegates  of  only  Mexico  and 
the  United  States  actually  attended.  At  the 
Second  Pan  American  Conference  of  1901-2, 
the  other  American  governments  requested 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  to  arrange 
for  their  signature  of  the  Hague  Convention 
for  the  Pacific  Settlement  of  International 
Disputes.  In  carrying  out  this  request  as 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Root  urged  and  obtained  an  invitation  to  all 
the  American  Republics  to  attend  the  Second 
Conference  at  The  Hague.  He  went  further 
and  diplomatically  arranged  to  have  that 
conference  postponed  from  1906  until  the 
year  1907  in  order  that  it  might  not  interfere 
with  the  Third  Pan  American  Conference  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1906. 

The  Rio  Conference  made  permanent  the 
Union  of  American  Republics  and  adopted  a 
resolution  expressing  the  hope  that  its  Bu¬ 
reau  in  Washington  should  be  properly 
housed  as  a  permanent  center  of  information 
and  of  interchange  of  ideas  and  contain  a 
suitable  library  in  memory  of  Christopher 
Columbus.  As  chairman  ex  officio  of  the 
Governing  Board  of  the  Bureau  of  American 
Republics,  Mr.  Root  on  December  4,  1906, 
sent  an  appeal  to  his  philanthropic  friend 
Andrew  Carnegie  to  provide  funds  for  such 
a  building.  In  his  letter  Mr.  Root  stated 
that  "There  is  a  general  feeling  that  the  Rio 
Conference,  the  South  American  journey  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  expressions 
of  courtesy  and  kindly  feeling  which  accom¬ 
panied  them,  have  given  a  powerful  impulse 
to  the  growth  of  a  better  acquaintance  be¬ 
tween  the  people  of  all  the  American  coun¬ 
tries,  a  better  mutual  understanding  betw'een 
them,  the  establishment  of  a  common  public 
opinion,  and  the  reasonable  and  kindly  treat- 
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merit  of  international  questions  in  the  place 
of  isolation,  suspicion,  irritation,  strife,  and 
war.”--  Mr.  Carnegie,  who  had  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  American  delegation  to  the  First 
Pan  American  Conference  of  1889,  was 
happy  to  contribute  to  what  he  called  "the 
forthcoming  American  Temple  of  Peace,  the 
joint  work  of  all  of  the  Republics.”  His 
total  contribution  amounted  to  $850,000.--* 
The  Congress  of  the  United  States  appropri¬ 
ated  $200,000  for  the  site  upon  which  the 
beautiful  building  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  in  Washington  now  stands,  and  the 
rest  of  the  American  Republics  gave  various 
sums.  Mr.  Root  took  a  keen  interest  in  en¬ 
larging  the  scope  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  American  Republics  and  in  increasing 
its  activities  and  efficiency.  In  dedicating 
the  new  building  on  April  26,  1910,  he  re¬ 
ferred  to  it  "as  the  symbol,  the  ever  present 
reminder,  the  perpetual  assertion  of  unity, 
of  common  interest  and  purpose  and  hope 
among  all  the  Republics.  This  building,” 
he  continued,  "is  a  confession  of  faith,  a 
covenant  of  fraternal  duty,  a  declaration  of 
allegiance  to  an  ideal.”-^ 

Some  of  Mr.  Root’s  outstanding  accom¬ 
plishments  in  the  broader  field  of  world 
politics  directly  affecting  the  Western  as  well 
as  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  should  be  noted. 

In  his  instructions  to  the  American  dele¬ 
gation  to  the  Hague  Peace  Conference  of 
1907,  Secretary  Root  directed  that 

It  should  be  your  effort  to  bring  about  in  the 
Second  G)nference  a  development  of  the  Hague 
tribunal  into  a  permanent  tribunal  composed  of 
judges  who  are  judicial  officers  and  nothing  else, 
who  are  paid  adequate  salaries,  who  have  no  other 
occupation,  and  who  will  devote  their  entire  time 
to  the  trial  and  decision  of  international  causes  by 

”  "Manual  of  the  Public  Benefactions  of  Andrew 
Carnegie,"  W'ashington,  1919,  pp.  283-286. 

”  "General  Review  and  Financial  Statement 
Covering  the  Planning,  Construction  and  Comple¬ 
tion  of  the  Buildings  and  Grounds  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,"  John  Barrett,  Director  General, 
1907-1920,  p.  3. 

’*  "Manual  of  the  Public  Benefactions  of 
Andrew  Carnegie,"  W'ashington,  1919,  p.  288. 


judicial  methods  and  under  a  sense  of  judicial  re¬ 
sponsibility.  These  judges  should  be  so  selected 
from  the  different  countries  that  the  different  sys¬ 
tems  of  law  and  procedure  and  the  principal  lan¬ 
guages  shall  be  fairly  represented.  The  court 
should  be  made  of  such  dignity,  consideration,  and 
rank  that  the  best  and  ablest  jurists  will  accept 
appointment  to  it,  and  that  the  whole  world  will 
have  absolute  confidence  in  its  judgment.” 

As  is  well  known,  the  Hague  Conference 
failed  to  establish  an  international  court  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  lack  of  agreement  upon  the  meth¬ 
od  of  selecting  the  judges.  Thirteen  years 
later  Mr.  Root  had  the  satisfaction  of  sug¬ 
gesting  in  person  to  the  Advisory  Committee 
of  Jurists  which  met  at  The  Hague  in  the 
summer  of  1920  a  method  of  electing  the 
judges  by  the  Council  and  Assembly  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  which  solved  this  long¬ 
standing  international  difficulty  and  made  it 
possible  to  establish  the  Permanent  Court  of 
International  Justice  in  that  city  in  December 
of  that  year.  It  remained  in  successful  op¬ 
eration  until  closed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  war  by  a  hostile  invader  who  knows 
not  justice.  In  suggesting  his  plan  for  elect¬ 
ing  the  judges  of  the  World  Court,  Mr.  Root 
drew  upon  his  knowledge  of  and  experience 
with  the  practice  of  the  two  houses  of  the 
United  States  Congress  in  agreeing  upon 
legislative  matters. 

On  January  19,  1909,  Mr.  Root  was 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  and 
a  week  later  he  resigned  as  Secretary  of 
State.  During  his  six  years  of  service  in  the 
Senate  he  was  looked  up  to  as  a  leader  in 
international  affairs,  in  the  discussion  of 
which  he  spoke  with  the  authority  of  expe¬ 
rience  and  the  prestige  of  accomplishment. 
Perhaps  his  greate.st  effort  in  the  Senate  was 
in  support  of  President  Wilson’s  request  for 
the  repeal  of  the  law  exempting  American 
coastwise  shipping  from  the  payment  of  tolls 

“  "The  Hague  Peace  Conferences,  American  In¬ 
structions  and  Reports."  Sew  York;  Oxford  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  1916,  p.  79. 
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at  the  Panama  Canal  against  the  enactment 
of  which  Great  Britain  had  lodged  a  formal 
protest.  His  powerful  speeches  in  the  Senate 
on  January  21,  1913,  and  May  21,  1914, 
no  doubt  contributed  to  the  favorable  vote 
of  June  11,  1914,  repealing  the  discrimina¬ 
tory  law.  Making  effective  use  of  his  fa¬ 
miliarity  while  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  with 
the  negotiation  of  the  treaties  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  with  Panama  by  which  the 
United  States  obtained  the  exclusive  right  to 
build  the  Panama  Canal  on  condition  that  it 
should  be  free  and  open  to  vessels  of  all 
nations  on  terms  of  entire  equality,  Mr.  Root 
based  his  argument  upon  the  preservation  of 
the  good  faith  of  the  United  States  in  the 
performance  of  its  treaty  obligations.  Re¬ 
counting  the  long  advocacy  of  international 
arbitration  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  its  many  treaties  on  the  subject, 
including  one  with  Great  Britain,  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  "There  is  but  one  alternative  con¬ 
sistent  with  self-respect.  We  must  arbitrate 
the  interpretation  of  this  treaty  or  we  must 
retire  from  the  position  we  have  taken.”  The 
depth  of  Senator  Root’s  feeling  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  was  revealed  in  other  passages.  Here 
is  one  of  them: 

It  is  worth  while,  Mr.  President,  to  be  a  citizen 
of  a  great  country,  but  size  alone  is  not  enough 
to  make  a  country  great.  A  country  must  be  great 
in  its  ideals;  it  must  be  great-hearted;  it  must  be 
noble;  it  must  despise  and  reject  all  smallness  and 
meanness;  it  must  be  faithful  to  its  word;  it  must 
keep  the  faith  of  treaties;  it  must  be  faithful  to 
its  mission  of  civilization  in  order  that  it  shall  be 
truly  great.  It  is  because  we  believe  that  of  our 
country  that  we  are  proud,  aye,  that  the  alien  with 
the  first  step  of  his  foot  upon  our  soil  is  proud  to 
be  a  part  of  this  great  democracy. 

And  he  concluded; 

Mr.  President,  how  sad  it  would  be  if  we  were 
to  dim  the  splendor  of  that  great  achievement  by 
drawing  across  it  the  mark  of  petty  selfishness;  if 
we  were  to  diminish  and  reduce  for  generations 
to  come  the  power  and  influence  of  this  free  Re¬ 


public  for  the  uplifting  and  the  progress  of  man¬ 
kind  by  destroying  the  respect  of  mankind  for  us! 
How  sad  it  would  be  if  you  and  I,  Senators,  were 
to  make  ourselves  responsible  for  destroying  that 
bright  and  inspiring  ideal  which  has  enabled  free 
America  to  lead  the  world  in  progress  toward 
liberty  and  justice!*' 

The  Congress  finally  agreed  with  President 
Wilson  and  Senator  Root  and  repealed  the 
law. 

While  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Root  had 
aided  in  the  foundation  of  the  American 
Society  of  International  Law  and  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  its  quarterly  Journal.  As  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Society  for  seventeen  years  he 
delivered  a  series  of  annual  presidential  ad¬ 
dresses  which  gave  him  a  world-wide  repu¬ 
tation  as  an  international  lawyer.  Some  of 
these  addresses  were  of  special  interest  for 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  For  example,  on 
April  22,  1914,  he  delivered  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  statement  of  his  views  on  The  Real 
Monroe  Doctrine,  as  previously  summar¬ 
ized.-'  On  April  27,  1916,  he  discussed  the 
Declaration  of  the  Rights  and  Duties  of 
Nations  which  had  been  adopted  by  the 
American  Institute  of  International  Law  on 
January  6  of  that  year.  The  American  In¬ 
stitute  was  founded  on  October  12,  1912, 
under  the  patronage  of  Mr.  Root  as  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Inter¬ 
national  Peace,  by  Dr.  James  Brown  Scott, 
who  had  become  Director  of  the  Division  of 
International  Law  of  the  Endowment,  and 
Dr.  Alejandro  Alvarez,  the  noted  Chilean 
jurist.  The  Institute  was  composed  of  five 
members  from  national  societies  of  interna¬ 
tional  law  in  each  of  the  American  Republics, 
and  for  a  number  of  years  it  received  mate¬ 
rial  support  from  the  Carnegie  Endowment 
through  Mr.  Root’s  great  interest  in  its  work 
of  promoting  the  development  of  interna¬ 
tional  law  in  the  Americas. 

‘'"Congressional  Record,”  Jan.  21,  1913,  V'ol. 
49,  Pt.  2,  pp.  1824-1825. 

”  "Proceedings  of  the  American  Society  of  Inter¬ 
national  Law,”  1914,  pp.  6-22. 
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As  to  the  Declaration  of  the  Rights  and 
Duties  of  Nations  proclaimed  by  the 
American  Institute,  Mr.  Root  said:  "This 
instrument  asserts  the  right  of  every  nation 
to  continued  existence,  to  independence,  to 
exclusive  jurisdiction  over  its  own  territory, 
and  to  equality  with  every  other  nation;  and 
it  denies  the  right  of  any  nation  to  commit 
for  its  own  protection  or  preservation,  un¬ 
lawful  acts  towards  innocent  and  unoffend¬ 
ing  states.  These  are  the  fundamentals  of 
international  right.  They  involve  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  a  democratic  community  of  na¬ 
tions.”  The  Declaration  had  been  adopted 
during  the  war  in  Europe  which  had  already 
witnessed  violations  of  the  territories  of 
small  nations,  especially  of  Belgium,  whose 
neutrality  was  guaranteed  by  both  treaty  and 
international  law.  Mr.  Root  therefore  con¬ 
tinued:  "The  right  of  any  strong  nation  to 
destroy  all  those  alleged  rights  of  other 
nations  in  pursuit  of  what  it  deems  to  be 
useful  for  its  own  protection  or  preservation 
is  asserted.  ...  If  this  view  prevails 
the  whole  structure  of  modern  international 
law  will  be  without  foundation. 

Between  these  two  addresses,  Mr.  Root 
had  made  another  one  before  the  American 
Society  of  International  Law  on  December 
28,  1915,  entitled  The  Outlook  for  Inter¬ 
national  Law,  in  which  he  considered  the 
position  of  international  law  as  a  result  of 
the  war  then  raging  in  which  many  viola¬ 
tions  were  taking  place.  The  primary 
requisite  of  the  reestablishment  and  strength¬ 
ening  of  the  law  of  nations,  he  said,  is  a 
court  of  international  justice  with  a  general 
obligation  to  submit  all  justiciable  questions 
to  its  jurisdiction.  There  must  then  be 
laws  agreed  upon  for  the  international  court 
to  administer.  To  give  international  law 
binding  force,  a  radical  change  in  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  nations  toward  violations  of  law  is 

“  "Proceedings  of  the  American  Society  of  Inter¬ 
national  Law,"  19l<y,  pp-  2-7/. 


necessary.  "Up  to  this  time,”  he  said, 
"breaches  of  international  law  have  been 
treated  as  w'e  treat  wrongs  under  civil  pro¬ 
cedure,  as  if  they  concerned  nobody  except 
the  particular  nation  upon  which  the  in¬ 
justice  was  inflicted  and  the  nation  inflicting 
it.  .  .  .  There  must  be  a  change  in 

theory,”  he  continued,  "and  violations  of  the 
law  of  such  a  character  as  to  threaten  the 
peace  and  order  of  the  community  of  nations 
must  be  deemed  a  violation  of  the  right  of 
every  civilized  nation  to  have  the  law'  main¬ 
tained  and  a  legal  injury  to  every  nation. 

.  .  .  Rules  may  be  so  framed,”  he  thought, 
"that  a  policy  of  aggression  cannot  be 
worked  out  except  through  open  violation  of 
law  which  will  meet  the  protest  and  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  world  at  large,  backed  by 
whatever  means  shall  have  been  devised  for 
law  enforcement.”*® 

The  sage  advice  and  wise  counsel  of  a 
man  with  Mr.  Root’s  great  experience  in 
law,  government,  diplomacy,  and  interna¬ 
tional  politics,  as  to  what  should  be  done 
at  the  end  of  World  War  I  to  reestablish 
law  and  order  in  a  war-torn  world  apply 
with  even  greater  force  at  the  present  time. 
His  remarks  were  intended  particularly  for 
those  who  would  be  responsible  for  main¬ 
taining  the  future  peace  of  the  world. 
"When  this  war  is  ended,”  he  said,  "and 
the  foreign  offices  and  judicial  tribunals  and 
publicists  of  the  world  resume  the  peace¬ 
able  discussion  of  international  rights  and 
duties,  they  will  certainly  have  to  consider 
not  merely  what  there  is  left  of  certain 
specific  rules,  but  also  the  fundamental  basis 
of  obligation  upon  which  all  rules  depend. 
The  civilized  world  will  have  to  determine 
whether  what  we  call  international  law  is  to 
be  continued  as  a  mere  code  of  etiquette  or 
is  to  be  a  real  body  of  laws  imposing  obliga¬ 
tions  much  more  definite  and  inevitable  than 
they  have  been  heretofore.  It  must  be  one 
^  Ihid.,  19n,  pp.  2-11. 
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thing  or  the  other.”  He  ended  his  discourse 
with  a  query  which  still  remains  to  be  an¬ 
swered  by  the  statesmen  responsible  for  the 
reconstruction  of  a  world  based  on  law  and 
order  when  final  victory  in  the  present  war 
is  achieved: 

Marcial  Mora 
Miranda 

Ambassador  of  Chile 

The  new  Ambassador  of  Chile,  who  pre¬ 
sented  his  letters  of  credence  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  on  October  5, 
1944,  is  the  distinguished  lawyer,  statesman 
and  educator  Senor  Marcial  Mora  Miranda. 
Senor  Mora  has  also  become  the  Chilean 
representative  on  the  Governing  Board  of 
the  Pan  American  Union. 

He  was  born  in  Chilian  on  January  12, 
1895.  From  his  early  youth  a  man  of  mul¬ 
tiple  interests,  he  worked  on  the  editorial 
staff  of  La  Nacioit  of  Santiago  while  he  was 
taking  his  degrees  in  education  and  law  at 
the  University  of  Chile.  When  he  returned 
to  Chilian  to  practice  law  in  his  father’s 
office,  he  also  found  time  to  teach  history 
and  geography  in  the  high  school  there,  to 
edit  a  newspaper,  and  to  take  a  prominent 
part  in  the  activities  of  the  Radical  Party. 

From  1926  to  1930,  Senor  Mora  served 
as  Deputy  in  the  National  Congress.  His 
outspoken  opposition  to  undemocratic  and 
anti-constitutional  measures  was  responsible 
for  his  banishment  to  the  Island  of  Chiloe, 
where  he  remained  until  the  fall  of  the 
Ibanez  government  in  1931.  The  provi¬ 
sional  government  then  established  sent  for 


Although  foreign  offices  can  still  discuss  what 
is  fair  and  just  and  what  is  expedient  and  wise, 
they  can  not  appeal  to  law  for  the  decision  of  dis¬ 
puted  questions  unless  the  appeal  rests  upon  an 
obligation  to  obey  the  law.  What  course  will  the 
nations  follow  ?” 

*■  Ibid.,  p.  4. 
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him  to  become  Director  General  of  Mail 
and  Telegraph  Services,  and  he  was  later 
named  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  of  Avia¬ 
tion,  in  which  capacity  he  ably  presided 
over  the  critical  presidential  elections  of 
October  1931. 

Under  subsequent  administrations  Senor 
Mora  was  President  of  the  National  Savings 
Bank  for  six  years.  President  of  the  Central 
Bank  of  Chile  for  a  year  and  a  half,  and 
Minister  of  the  Treasury,  besides  holding 
other  offices.  As  Minister  of  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs  and  Commerce,  in  1940,  he  took  action 
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on  two  very  important  problems:  he  issued 
the  decree  fixing  the  boundaries  of  the 
Chilean  Antarctic  territory,  from  Cape  Horn 
to  the  South  Pole;  and  he  declared  the  Ger¬ 
man  consul  in  Valparaiso  persona  non  grata 
for  having  smuggled  fugitive  sailors  from 
the  Graf  Spee  into  Chile. 

As  President  of  the  Radical  Party,  Senor 
Mora  helped  unite  the  democratic  forces  of 
the  country  to  bring  about  the  electoral  vic¬ 
tory  of  Juan  Antonio  Rios  in  1942.  After 
the  election,  although  he  was  offered  the 
presidency  of  the  Mortgage  Bank,  he  de¬ 
voted  his  energies  to  private  practice  and  to 
organizing  a  national  movement,  "Union  for 


Victor  Andrade 

Ambassador  of  Bolivia 

On  December  6,  1944,  Seiior  Victor 

Andrade,  the  new  Ambassador  of  Bolivia 
in  Washington,  attended  his  first  session  of 
the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union.  Bolivia’s  chair  in  the  Governing 
Board  had  been  occupied  by  the  Charge 
d’Affaires  since  the  departure  of  Dr.  Luis 
Fernando  Guachalla,  the  former  Ambassa¬ 
dor,  in  June  1944.  Senor  Andrade  pre¬ 
sented  his  letters  of  credence  to  President 
Roosevelt  on  December  20,  1944. 

Born  on  March  6,  1905,  in  the  town  of 
Chulumani,  in  the  Province  of  La  Paz, 
Senor  Andrade  studied  at  the  Instituto 
Americano  and  at  the  Universidad  Mayor 
de  San  Andr«  in  La  Paz,  where  he  received 
his  degree  as  Ucendado  in  Mathematical 
Sciences.  His  first  position  was  as  professor 
of  mathematics  in  the  Instituto  Americano. 

In  1930,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  post  of  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Public  Education.  From  1937  to  1943, 


Victory,”  in  favor  of  breaking  relations  with 
the  Axis  powers  and  aiding  the  United 
Nations.  Senor  Mora  made  innumerable 
speeches  up  and  down  the  country  and 
wrote  a  pamphlet  that  was  widely  distrib¬ 
uted.  A  very  considerable  contribution  in 
the  form  of  medicines,  food,  clothing,  and 
other  supplies  has  been  made  by  the  Union 
to  the  war  effort  of  the  democratic  nations.  | 

In  the  late  30’s  Senor  Mora  found  time 
for  a  year  of  travel  and  study  in  Europe 
and  the  United  States. 

He  has  been  decorated  by  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  Belgium,  Bolivia,  Brazil  and 
Panama. 


he  was  general  manager  of  the  Workers’ 
Savings  and  Insurance  Bank,  and  for  the 
last  three  of  those  years  he  served  simulta¬ 
neously  as  National  Deputy.  In  1943  he 
was  appointed  Mini.ster  of  Labor,  and  in 
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1944  he  became  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Senor  Andrade’s  experience  in  the  inter¬ 
national  field  includes  attendance  as  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  Bolivia  at  various  interna¬ 
tional  congresses,  especially  as  an  expert  on 
labor.  In  1939  he  was  chairman  of  his 
country’s  delegation  to  the  Second  Labor 
Conference  of  American  States  members  of 
the  International  Labor  Organization  at  Ha- 
bana;  in  1942  he  was  Bolivian  Delegate  to 


the  First  Inter-American  Conference  on  So¬ 
cial  Security  at  Santiago;  and  last  May  he 
came  to  the  United  States  to  represent  Bo¬ 
livia  at  the  meeting  of  the  International 
Labor  Organization  in  Philadelphia. 

He  is  the  author  of  the  following  works: 
Aritmetica  Aplicada;  Educacion  ludigenal; 
Derrumbamiento  (an  unpublished  novel)  ; 
and  Elementos  sobre  las  Cotidkioues  So- 
ciales  de  Bolivia. 


Guillermo  Belt 

Ambassador  of  Cuba 

When  John  Benjamin  Belt,  the  descend¬ 
ant  of  an  old  Maryland  family,  decided 
after  the  Civil  War  to  leave  his  native 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  establish  himself  in 
Cuba,  he  probably  never  dreamed  that  his 
grandson  would  some  day  return  to  the 
same  city  as  Ambassador  of  Cuba  to  the 
United  States.  Such,  however,  is  the  case 
of  Dr.  Guillermo  Belt,  who  as  his  country’s 
envoy  presented  his  letters  of  credence  to 
President  Roosevelt  on  December  20,  1944, 
and  took  his  place  on  December  6  as  Cuba’s 
representative  on  the  Governing  Board  of 
the  Pan  American  Union. 

One  of  a  growing  number  of  young 
ambassadors  in  Washington,  Dr.  Belt,  who 
was  born  in  1905,  began  his  public  career 
early  in  life.  After  graduating  from  the 
Law  School  of  the  University  of  Habana, 
he  became  Commissioner  of  Public  Educa¬ 
tion  in  1933.  The  next  year  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  secretary  to  the  provisional  Council 
of  State,  and  later  he  served  ably  as  Mayor 
of  Habana  and  as  Minister  without  portfolio. 

Dr.  Belt  knows  the  United  States  well, 
having  already  visited  this  country  on  in- 


Photograph  by  Harris  &  Ewing 


numerable  occasions.  Last  August  he  ac¬ 
companied  Dr.  Ramon  Grau  San  Martin, 
now  President  of  Cuba,  on  the  trip  which 
he  made  to  Washington  as  guest  of  the  na¬ 
tion  shortly  before  taking  office. 

When  asked  about  his  perfect  English, 
Dr.  Belt  says  he  hardly  knows  where  he 
learned  the  language.  "It  almost  seems.’’ 
he  says,  "as  if  I  had  always  spoken  it." 


Tribute  to  Cordell  Hull 


On  November  21,  1944,  the  Honorable 
Cordell  Hull,  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States,  presented  to  President  Roose¬ 
velt  his  resignation  from  the  high  post 
which  he  had  so  brilliantly  filled  since 
March  4,  1933.  The  retirement  from  pub¬ 
lic  life  of  this  eminent  statesman,  whom 
President  Roosevelt  called  the  "Father  of 
the  United  Nations,”  was  forced  on  him 
by  reasons  of  health,  and  the  news  of  his 
resignation  was  received  with  great  feeling 
throughout  the  country,  where  he  was  re¬ 
garded  as  one  of  the  outstanding  figures  in 
the  intricate  field  of  international  relations. 
Cables  expressing  regret  were  sent  to  Mr. 
Hull  from  many  foreign  nations,  especially 
the  American  Republics. 

During  the  almost  tw-elve  years  in  which 
Mr.  Hull  headed  the  State  Department,  he 
w'orked  untiringly  and  determinedly  for 
world  peace  and  friendship  among  nations. 
His  record  as  a  public  servant  speaks  for 
itself;  his  integrity,  always  above  reproach, 
and  his  steadfast  faith  in  the  high  principles 
which  he  unceasingly  proclaimed  made  him 
one  of  his  country’s  honored  sons.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  entrance  of  the  United  States 
into  the  world  conflict,  he  began  at  once 
the  great  task  of  laying  the  foundations  for 
a  lasting  world  peace.  Unfortunately  his 
health,  undermined  by  years  of  arduous 
labor,  obliged  him  to  lay  down  the  reins 
before  he  could  carry  his  work  to  comple¬ 
tion,  but  his  hopes  and  ideals,  as  well  as  his 
invaluable  advice,  w'ill  continue  to  guide  his 
country  toward  the  final  victory  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  democracy  and  toward  the  peace 
and  the  tranquillity  to  which  it  aspires. 

Throughout  his  entire  tenure  of  office  as 
Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Hull  also  acted  as 


CORDFLL  HULL 


Chairman  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the 
Pan  American  Union.  At  Governing  Board 
meetings,  and  at  many  inter-American  con¬ 
ferences  and  congresses,  his  voice  was  raised 
again  and  again  in  favor  of  solidarity 
among  the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere.  His  enthusiastic  support  of  the 
furtherance  of  inter-American  friendship 
and  concord  was  an  ever-present  reality  in 
his  thoughts  and  deeds.  One  of  his  out¬ 
standing  acts  as  Secretary  of  State  was  the 
initiation  of  the  reciprocal  trade  treaties 
which  are  now  in  effect  between  the  United 
States  and  the  majority  of  the  other  Amer¬ 
ican  Republics.  These  treaties  constitute  a 
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valuable  bond  that  serves  to  strengthen 
inter-American  commercial  and  economic 
relations. 

At  its  meeting  of  December  6,  1944, 
the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  paid  a  special  tribute  of  respect  and 
admiration  to  its  former  Chairman.  The 
Ambassador  of  Brazil  as  Acting  Chairman 
nude  the  following  remarks,  speaking  on 
behalf  of  all  his  colleagues: 

As  you  are  fully  aware,  the  Honorable  Cordell 
Hull  has  resigned  his  functions  of  Secretary  of 
State  and  Chairman  of  this  Board. 

It  is  not  incumbent  upon  me  to  measure  his 
achievements  as  head  of  the  Department  of  State 
for  many  years,  but  I  feel  confident  that  I  am 
voicing  the  conviction  of  my  colleagues  when  1 
praise  his  leadership  as  Chairman  of  the  Govern¬ 
ing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

Not  only  at  international  conferences,  but  also 
at  the  helm  of  our  organization,  he  always  strove 
to  unite  our  common  efforts  and  thus  to  strengthen 
a  genuine  Pan  American  spirit.  Although  opinion 
may  vary  regarding  his  action  in  the  realm  of 
politics,  no  one  but  will  acknowledge  him  as  a  man 
of  unimpeachable  integrity,  an  eminent  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  and  a  great  son  of  the  Americas. 

We  wish  for  his  speedy  and  complete  recovery, 
and  we  are  sure  that  we  shall  ever  be  able  to 
count  on  the  intelligent  advice  of  this  high-minded 
man,  the  "Father  of  the  United  Nations.” 

In  order  to  express  what  we  .so  keenly  feel,  I 
have  the  honor  of  submitting  to  you  a  proposed 
resolution  that  reads  as  follows: 

WiiFREAS,  The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  has  learned  with  profound  regret 
of  the  resignation,  for  reasons  of  health,  of  the 
Honorable  Orrdell  Hull  as  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States;  and 

Whereas,  The  withdraw'al  of  Cordell  Hull 
from  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  and  member¬ 
ship  on  the  Governing  Board  will  deprive  the 


members  of  this  body  of  an  eminent  colleague 
who  for  more  than  eleven  years  honored  them  with 
his  invaluable  collaboration  and  advice  and  with 
his  sincere  friendship;  and 

Whereas,  Cordell  Hull  as  Secretary  of  State 
and  Chairman  of  the  Governing  Board  rendered 
inestimable  service  to  the  American  Republics  and 
the  cause  of  Pan  Americanism;  and 

Whereas,  In  the  various  inter-American  con¬ 
ferences  and  meetings  which  he  attended  his 
authoritative  voice  w'as  raised  on  behalf  of  con¬ 
tinental  harmony  and  solidarity;  and 

Whereas,  The  reciprocal  trade  agreements  that 
he  negotiated  are  typical  of  the  equitable  spirit 
in  which  he  conducted  international  relations. 

The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union 
Resolves: 

1.  To  express  its  deep  regret  at  the  withdrawal 
of  Cordell  Hull  from  the  Department  of  State  and 
the  Chairmanship  of  the  Governing  Board,  a  re¬ 
gret  shared  by  every  member  of  the  Board. 

2.  To  voice  its  fervent  hope  for  his  prompt 
and  complete  recovery. 

3.  To  manifest  the  appreciation  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Governing  Board  for  the  cordial  spirit 
in  which  he  presided  over  their  deliberations. 

4.  To  pay  tribute  to  his  achievements  in  inter¬ 
national  affairs  in  general  and  in  inter-American 
relations  in  particular. 

5.  To  record  its  gratitude  for  his  unfailing 
interest  in  the  work  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
and  the  whole-hearted  manner  in  which  he  upheld 
the  ideals  of  the  Union. 

6.  To  express  its  confidence  that  Cordell  Hull 
will  continue  to  be  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of 
the  Pan  American  Union  and  a  strong  advocate  of 
the  cause  of  Pan  Americanism. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Ambassador’s 
remarks,  the  Board  unanimously  adopted 
the  proposed  resolution,  a  copy  of  which 
w'as  later  signed  by  all  the  members  and 
sent  to  Mr.  Hull. 


Some  Economic  Proble 


The  Progress  of  Argentine  Industry 

LUIS  COLOMBO 

President  of  the  Argentine  Industrial  Union 


This  war  has  made  evident  the  creative 
capacity  of  Argentine  industry  and  has 
shown  beyond  doubt  what  it  can  do  when 
it  is  encouraged  and  protected.  Thus  the 
country  as  a  whole,  which  was  slow  to  under¬ 
stand  us  manufacturers,  now  sees  the  great 
benefits  of  industry,  for  many  years  under¬ 
estimated  both  by  successive  administrations 
and  by  the  people.  We  are  proving  that 
industr)’  was  never  opposed  to  agriculture; 
we  always  said  that  agriculture  and  industry 
not  only  complement  each  other  but  that  the 
greater  the  industrial  activity,  the  wider  and 
more  assured  would  be  the  distribution  of 
agricultural  products.  This  fact  is  fully 
proved  by  the  following  figures:  industry 
absorbs  almost  80  percent  of  agricultural 
production,  and  while  the  value  of  raw 
materials  exported  declined  from  1,760  mil¬ 
lion  pesos  in  1937  to  680  million  in  1943, 
the  value  of  manufactured  and  semi-manu¬ 
factured  exports  increased  from  546  million 
to  1,500  million  pesos  in  the  same  period. 

But  something  else  must  be  pointed  out 
to  show  the  full  importance  of  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  development  of  industry  and  its 
effect  on  the  economy  and  general  welfare 
of  the  country.  The  index  of  imports  which, 
using  1935  as  a  base  of  100,  rose  to  132  in 
1937,  fell  to  80  in  1943 — that  is,  imports 

From  an  address  delivered  September  2,  1944  at 
a  banquet  commemorating  Argentine  Industry  Day. 
Revista  de  la  Economia  Argentina,  Buenos  Aires, 
septiembre  1944. 


were  20  percent  less  than  in  1935  and  almost 
70  percent  less  than  in  1937.  We  all  are 
fully  aware  that  our  economy  depended  until 
a  very  short  time  ago  entirely  on  foreign 
trade:  on  our  ability  or  inability  to  export 
raw  materials  and  import  foreign  goods. 
The  sudden  drop  of  imports  in  general  and 
of  exports  of  raw  materials  would  have  been 
catastrophic  in  other  circumstances.  To  the 
lack  of  indispensable  goods  would  have  been 
added  unemployment  and"  an  artificial  rise 
in  prices  which,  aggravated  by  the  inflow  of 
large  sums  of  foreign  capital,  would  have 
reached  astronomical  figures,  producing  one 
of  the  greatest  crises  in  our  history. 

Fortunately,  the  closing  of  foreign  trade 
to  the  usual  interchange  of  products  came  at 
a  time  when  the  country  was  in  the  full 
surge  of  industrial  development.  The  mar¬ 
ket  offered  and  still  offers  all  necessary 
merchandise.  Such  a  supply,  combined  with 
our  traditional  abundance  of  foodstuffs,  has 
resulted  in  keeping  the  cost  of  living  index 
lower  in  Argentina  than  in  any  other 
country. 

This  situation  has  permitted  manufacturers 
to  maintain  steady  employment  and  to  raise 
wages  on  their  own  initiative  after  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  war,  especially  in  many  lines 
whose  profits  have  increased,  such  as  the 
textile,  chemical,  metallurgical,  and  food 
products  industries.  In  the  last  six  months 
official  figures  show  that  in  industry  as  a 
whole,  real  wages,  that  is,  wages  in  relation 
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ARGENTINE  FACTORY  WORKERS 

Since  expanding  industry  now  absorbs  80  percent  of  agricultural  production,  the  Argentine  export  of 
manufactured  and  semi-manufactured  goods  has  greatly  increased. 


ipf  the  American  Republics 


wages  are  13  percent  higher  than  in  1939. 

We  applaud  the  creation  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Industry  and  Commerce,  which  ful¬ 
fills  an  old  aspiration  of  industry.  This  new 
Department,  which  will  deal  with  specific 
problems  in  its  field,  too  burdensome  for 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  will  doubtless 
be  invaluable  to  the  future  of  Argentine 
industry. 


to  the  cost  of  living,  were  13  percent  higher 
than  in  1939.  In  fact,  while  the  number  of 
workers  has  showed  a  20  percent  increase 
since  that  year,  there  has  been  a  48  percent 
increase  in  wages  paid,  which  means  that  the 
average  wage  increased  23  percent.  Since, 
according  to  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
Social  Welfare,  the  cost  of  living  has  risen 
8.75  percent,  the  result  is  that  average  real 
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The  Bolivian  Mining  Industry  and  National  Economy 


It  is  no  exaggeration  to  state  that  without 
the  contribution  of  the  mining  industry  the 
national  budget  would  be  so  diminished  that 
many  branches  of  public  administration  such 
as  schools,  the  army,  the  courts,  and  the 
diplomatic  sersice  would  practically  dis¬ 
appear.  The  country  could  not  even  dream 
of  a  highway  program  or  of  public  works. 
The  development  of  the  country  in  the  last 
50  years  has  paralleled  the  rise  of  the  min¬ 
ing  industry,  especially  that  of  tin.  A  crash 
in  mining  would  put  the  country  back  to  the 
chaotic  period  before  the  War  of  the  Pacific. 
The  backwardness  of  the  country  at  that  time, 
the  insignificance  of  the  towns  and  cities, 
the  social  and  political  atmosphere  in  which 
Daza,  Melgarejo,  and  Morales  flourished, 
came  in  great  part  from  public  poverty,  from 
the  lack  of  industrial  enterprises  which  would 
provide  a  tonic  for  national  vitality. 

The  part  that  mining  contributes  to  na¬ 
tional  revenues  may  be  calculated  at  approxi¬ 
mately  70  percent.  To  be  specific,  the  duties 
paid  by  mining  in  1943  amounted  to  the 
respectable  sum  of  567,666,473  bolivianos.’ 
If  to  this  figure  showing  direct  taxes  are 
added  the  sums  coming  from  licenses,  taxes 
on  profits  and  dividends,  and  other  imposts, 
the  whole  sum  by  which  the  mining  industry 
swelled  revenues  in  the  aforementioned  year 
would  reach  approximately  900,000,000 
bolivianos. 

Comparing  this  figure  with  the  total  of  the 
various  taxes  yielded  by  mining  in  1940, 
which  was  in  round  figures  450,000,000 
bolivianos,  it  is  seen  that  the  amount  has 
doubled.  Since  this  was  due  to  increased 
exports  of  and  higher  prices  for  the  ores 

Mineria  Boliviana.  La  Paz.  Agosto  1944. 

^  One  boliviano  equals  approximately  $.02  (De¬ 
cember  28.  1944). 


required  by  the  w'ar,  this  bonanza  cannot  last  ! 
and  will  end  with  the  war. 

Another  contribution  of  the  mining  in-  ; 
dustry  quite  as  important  as  its  financial  aid  j 
consists  in  the  fact  that  it  gives  work  to  a  j 
great  many  people — that  it  is  a  source  of  [ 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter  for  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  families.  Certainly  not  less  than  ' 
56,000  persons  are  occupied  in  mining.  The 
wages  and  salaries  distributed  in  the  last 
three  years  average  annually  570  million 
bolivianos.  It  must  be  considered,  further-  [ 
more,  that  this  legion  of  workers  constitutes  j 
a  large  body  of  consumers  with  a  purchasing 
power  which  stimulates  business,  agriculture,  j 
and  other  industries.  Thus  it  is  the  mines 
that  stimulate  the  development  of  the  other 
economic  activities  in  Bolivia,  and  it  may 
be  deduced  that  any  reduction  or  recession  in 
mining  would  be  prejudicial  to  business  or 
economic  activities  in  general. 

Finally,  mining  plays  a  large  part  in  main¬ 
taining  the  international  balance  of  payment 
through  the  compulsory  surrender  of  foreign 
exchange. 

Present  world  conditions  show  plainly  the 
interdependence  among  nations  and  influence 
them  to  carry  on  an  active  international  trade  | 

for  their  common  benefit.  There  is  not  and  i 

cannot  be  an  aspiration  on  their  part  to  raise  i 

Chinese  walls  against  traffic  in  ideas  and  j 

merchandise.  The  policy  of  hermetically  ( 

sealed  nationalism  with  high  prohibitive  a 

cu.stoms  barriers  only  managed  to  make  the  e 

depression  after  the  last  war  more  acute,  |  t 
carrying  the  nations  to  the  brink  of  ca-  a 

tastrophe.  Trade  is  useful  and  neces.sary.  It  e 

would,  indeed,  be  foolish  to  try  to  sell  our  s 

products  in  foreign  markets  without  buying  f  p 
from  them  what  we  need  and  do  not  produce,  j  fi 
But  if  this  compensation  in  international  Ii 
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A  BOLIVIAN  TIN  MINE 

The  development  of  Bolivia  in  the  last  fifty  years  is  said  to  parallel  the  rise  of  the  mining  of  various 

minerals,  especially  tin. 
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trade  is  to  be  considered  legitimate,  normal, 
and  healthy,  it  must  have  two  characteristics: 
what  is  imported  must  be  alien  to  our  soil  and 
peculiar  to  foreign  countries,  and  the  value 
of  imports  must  be  in  harmony  with  our 
active  foreign  exchange  balance  derived  from 
exports.  With  respect  to  these  two  condi¬ 
tions  the  situation  of  our  country  has  certain 
alarming  aspects.  Large  amounts  of  foreign 
exchange  are  spent  for  imports  of  food¬ 
stuffs  which  Bolivia  could  advantageously 
produce  in  large  part  if  not  entirely.  The 
following  figures  will  support  this  statement. 
In  1943  we  imported,  among  other  items, 
the  following: 


Dollars 

1,445,975 

1,456,878 

484,657 

1,888,729 

680,694 

1,630,354 


Beef,  cattle,  lard,  bacon 

Edible  oils  . 

Rice  . 

Sugar  . 

Wheat  flour  . 

Wheat  . 


As  may  be  seen,  there  has  been  a  large 
drain  on  our  available  foreign  exchange  to 
pay  for  articles  of  prime  necessity.  The 
country  should  have  devoted  thought  to  in¬ 
creasing  food  production.  It  is  never  too 
late  to  consider  this  problem. 
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Industry  in  Brazil 

In  general  Sao  Paulo  ranks  first  in  Brazil’s 
total  textile  production,  its  mills  turning  out 
about  60  percent  of  the  national  output. 
The  following  figures  show  the  state's  pro¬ 
duction  percentages  in  the  various  branches 
of  the  industry: 

Percent 


Cotton  yarn  and  textiles .  39 

Pure  and  mixed  linen .  90 

Woolen  yarn  and  textiles .  42 

Silk  yarn  and  textiles .  75 

Hemp  yarn  and  cloth .  77 

Jute  and  similar  textiles .  64 


In  the  iron  and  steel  industry  first  place 
falls  to  the  State  of  Minas  Gerais  with  64 
percent  of  national  production,  followed  by 
the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  with  20  percent.  In 
metallurgy  and  the  manufacture  of  metal 
articles,  however,  Sao  Paulo  comes  first  with 
38  percent  of  total  production;  the  Federal 
District  produces  27  percent;  the  State  of 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul  15  percent;  and  Minas 
Gerais  is  fourth  with  7  percent.  Sao  Paulo 
also  stands  first  in  the  following  industries: 
leather,  36  percent;  china,  glass,  building 
materials,  and  plumbing  fixtures  and  sup¬ 
plies,  52  percent;  wooden  articles  and  furni¬ 
ture,  54  percent;  food  products  and  pre¬ 
serves,  28  percent;  cement,  45  percent;  rub¬ 
ber  articles,  30  percent;  and  many  others. 

Brazil  is  now  in  the  midst  of  an  un¬ 
precedented  economic  transformation  and  di¬ 
versification.  New  regions  and  new  produc¬ 
tion  areas  are  opening  up.  Regions  in  which 
one-time  flourishing  activities  such  as  agri¬ 
culture,  stockraising,  mining,  and  other  ex¬ 
tractive  industries  had  fallen  off  because  the 
soil  had  worn  out  or  eroded  and  the  mines 
had  become  exhausted  are  again  coming  to 

From  an  article  on  Aspects  of  Industrial  De¬ 
velopment  in  Brazil.  Cultura  Politica,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  maio  1944. 


the  fore  as  centers  of  productive  activity 
through  newly  installed  industries,  new  min¬ 
ing  discoveries,  and  modern  agricultural  de¬ 
velopments. 

Like  Sao  Paulo,  the  State  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro  is  developing  at  a  pace  that  within 
the  next  two  years  will  give  it  second  place 
in  industry.  Inside  its  boundaries  are  located 
the  Volta  Redonda  steel  mill,  the  National 
Motor  Factory,  and  other  enterprises  such  as 
window  glass  and  alkali  factories.  The  state 
is  fortunate  in  having  three  first-class  power 
plants,  one  at  Ribeirao  das  Lages,  another 
on  Pombos  Island  in  the  Paraiba  do  Sul 
River,  and  the  third,  soon  to  be  completed, 
at  Macabu.  These  power  plants  hold  great 
promise  for  the  state  which  surrounds  the 
Federal  District,  which  is  itself  another  great 
industrial  center. 

Another  tremendous  project  now  taking 
form  is  the  development  of  the  Rio  Doce 
Valley  iron  mines,  an  enormous  property 
that  has  been  nationalized.  Along  with  it 
is  the  project  for  development  of  the  valley 
of  the  Velhas  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Sao 
Francisco  River.  These  two  valleys,  located 
near  the  industrial  centers  of  Belo  Horizonte, 
Sahara,  Monlevade,  and  many  others,  are 
wonderfully  rich  in  manganese,  iron,  and 
other  metallic  minerals,  and  they  form  the 
great  iron  and  steel  center  of  Minas  Gerais. 
The  Rio  Doce  Valley  already  has  large  iron 
and  steel  mills  and  it  opens  up  to  the 
imagination  the  prospect  of  the  development 
there  of  a  Brazilian  Ruhr  Valley.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  Velhas  Valley  where,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  mining  activities,  the  first  great  enter¬ 
prise  is  the  Lagoa  Santa  airplane  factory. 

In  addition  to  these  industrial  centers  in 
the  central  part  of  the  country,  i.e.,  the  Fed¬ 
eral  District,  Sao  Paulo,  Minas  Gerais,  and 
the  State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil  has  two 
other  centers  of  great  importance:  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul  and  Pernambuco. 

Pernambuco  occupies  third  place  in  total 
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national  textile  production,  second  in  cotton 
textiles,  burlap  bags,  silk,  and  hemp,  and 
fourth  in  linen.  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  is  sixth 
in  total  textile  manufactures  and  second  in 
the  production  of  woolen  yarn  and  textiles, 
third  in  linen,  fourth  in  hemp,  and  fifth 
in  burlap  and  similar  bags.  In  Brazil’s 
metallurgical  industry  and  in  leather  also 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul  ranks  third  in  output; 
in  the  production  of  china,  glass,  plumbing, 
and  building  materials  it  ranks  fifth;  in  the 
manufacture  of  wooden  articles  and  furni¬ 
ture  it  is  fourth;  and  in  the  processing  of 
foodstuffs  it  holds  second  place. 

Pernambuco  is  the  nation’s  greatest  sugar 
producing  state,  and  the  manufacture  of  pre¬ 
serves  and  sweetmeats  is  one  of  its  im¬ 


portant  industries.  It  also  ranks  fourth  in 
the  production  of  leather.  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul  is  the  foremost  coal  producing  state  and 
it  has  also  made  great  progress  in  the  meat 
and  food  packing  industries.  The  total  out¬ 
put  of  these  two  states  stamps  them  as 
Brazil’s  second  most  important  industrial 
center,  following  the  industrial  nucleus 
formed  by  the  states  of  the  central  region. 

Still  a  third  group  of  industrial  states  may 
be  cited:  Parana,  Santa  Catarina,  Bahia, 
Ceara,  and  Paraiba.  It  may  further  be 
stated  that  at  present  there  is  not  a  single 
region  in  Brazil  that  is  not  progressing  in¬ 
dustrially;  every  state  has  prosperous  enter¬ 
prises  of  some  kind  and  at  the  same  time  is 
starting  new  ones. 


Counny  Brazilian  Trade  Bureau 


A  BRAZILIAN  TEXTILE  WORKER 

The  textile  industry  of  Brazil  will  furnish  to  UNRRA,  as  part  of  the  country’s  contribution  to  the  relief 
of  liberated  countries,  at  least  45,000,000  yards  of  cotton  goods. 
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The  Government  Development  Corporation  in  Chile 


In  order  to  facilitate  the  importing  of  goods 
needed  for  the  normal  development  of  its 
Plans  for  Industry,  Agriculture,  Power  and 
Fuels,  Mining,  and  Commerce  and  Trans¬ 
portation,  the  Government  Corporation*  has 
opened  an  othce  in  the  United  States. 

This  has  made  it  possible,  by  working 
directly  in  the  country  from  which  the  raw 
materials  and  machinery  come,  to  bring  into 
Chile  imports  consisting  chiefly  of  heavy  ma¬ 
chinery  and  amounting,  in  a  period  of 
approximately  four  years,  to  120,000  tons. 
The  investments  made  in  the  United  States 
have  reached  a  total  of  $35,000,000;  credits 
were  supplied  by  the  Export-Import  Bank 
of  Washington. 

In  this  connection  it  has  been  pointed  out 
that  the  benefits  accruing  to  Chile  from  these 
activities  are  appearing  in  some  of  the  enter¬ 
prises  which  are  already  in  operation.  We 

El  Mercurio.  Sanl  'ugo  de  Chile,  30  de  octuhre 
de  1944. 

'After  Pedro  Aguirre  Cerda  became  President 
the  earthquake  of  January  24,  1939  brought 
sudden  and  heavy  demands  which  crystallized 
his  ideas  on  economic  coordination  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  productive  resources  and  centered  public 
attention  on  them,  so  that  in  the  course  of  three 
months  a  plan  of  promotion  and  coordination 
was  drawn  up  and  enacted  as  Law  No.  6334.  of 
April  29,  1939.  It  established  the  Government  De¬ 
velopment  Corporation  (Corporation  de  Fomento 
de  la  Production  1.  The  law  was  revised  and 
restated  as  Law  No.  6644  of  January  10,  1941. 
The  Corporation  is  headed  by  a  Council  which 
includes  representatives  of  the  President  .tnd  of 
the  Congress,  of  organized  Libor,  and  of  various 
private  and  semi-public  bodies  concerned  with 
agriculture,  mining,  and  industry:  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  Republic  was  added  to  the  Coun¬ 
cil  by  the  E.xtraordin.iry  Economic  Powers  Law 
of  July  18,  1942. 

In  a  letter  sent  September  6,  1944  to  the  execu¬ 
tive  vice-president  of  the  Corporation.  Juan 
Antonio  Rios,  now  president  of  Chile,  restated 
the  Corporation' s  program,  now  that  it  has  passed 
the  initial  stage,  laying  special  emphasis  on  elec¬ 
trification,  renewal  of  production  machinery,  and 
non-duplication  of  work  of  other  government 
agencies.  The  Corporation  is  expected  to  under¬ 
take  only  large  enterprises  beyond  the  scope  of 
private  initiative. 


may  take  for  example  the  Pilmaiquen  electric 
plant,  which  has  initial  capacity  of  12,000 
h.p.  This  plant  will  be  officially  opened  on 
November  4,  but  it  has  already  been  in  oper¬ 
ation  for  two  months.  A  beginning  has  also 
been  made  on  the  manufacture  of  tires,  and 
a  motion  picture  studio,  Chile  Films,  h,as 
begun  work.  ' 

Another  notable  outgrowth  of  the  Indus-  i 
trial  Development  Plan  is  the  enlargement  of 
El  Melon  cement  plant  at  La  Calera,  which 
will  make  possible  an  increased  production 
of  100,000  tons;  in  addition  to  this  the  Juan  j 
Soldado  cement  plant,  with  a  capacity  of  | 
200,000  tons,  will  be  in  operation,  if  all  goes 
well,  by  next  April.  I 

The  Power  and  Fuels  Plan  is  also  making 
good  progress.  The  electric  plants  at  Sauzal 
and  Abanico  have  been  assured  of  their 
equipment,  which  has  already  begun  to  be 
delivered  in  Chile,  and  production  of  power 
is  expected  to  commence  in  1946.  The 
petroleum  question  is  of  special  importance 
in  this  Plan,  as  is  evident  in  the  effort  which 
has  been  expended  for  two  years  in  the 
Magallanes  region,  and  which  will  be  put 
to  the  proof  in  the  coming  year.  Contracts 
have  already  been  signed  with  the  firms  that 
will  do  the  drilling,  and  the  necessary  ma¬ 
chinery  will  arrive  within  a  few  months. 
Thus  the  year  1945  will  settle  the  question 
of  the  presence  or  absence  of  petroleum  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  country. 

Another  project  which  has  already  re¬ 
ceived  much  study  has  to  do  with  the  iron 
and  steel  industry.  This  project  has  already 
been  reviewed  by  United  States  experts,  and 
some  changes  in  the  direction  of  expansion 
have  been  found  necessary  to  make  it  eco¬ 
nomically  sound,  since  it  is  difficult  to  justify 
a  steel  mill  of  .small  capacity.  Machinery 
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THE  CHILEAN  COUNTRYSIDE 

Reliance  is  placed  on  the  hydroelectric  program  of  the  Chilean  Development  Corporation  to  further  the 

industrialization  of  the  nation. 


for  this  plant  will  cost  some  $39,000,000  in 
all.  Experts  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of 
Washington  are  now-  revising  the  project, 
and  other  experts  will  soon  come  to  Chile 
to  make  supplement-iry  studies. 


Success  in  the  execution  of  the  plans  for 
the  iron  and  steel  mill  and  in  the  finding  of 
oil  would  mean  a  reduction  of  from  22  to 
25  percent  of  our  imports,  with  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  opening  up  new  classes  of  exports. 
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Progress  of  Industrialization  in  Bogota,  Colombia 


It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  report  the  fact 
that  regardless  of  the  difficulties  created  by 
the  war  there  has  been  at  no  time  any  lack 
of  confidence  on  the  part  of  business  men 
in  the  stability  of  the  country’s  economy. 
This  confidence,  a  factor  of  great  weight,  has 
found  its  best  expression  in  Bogota,  as  the 
capital  city,  through  the  movement  of  capital 
funds  employed  not  only  in  forming  new 
commercial  and  industrial  firms  but  also  in 
strengthening  the  organization  of  numerous 
enterprises  already  established.  The  total  for 
these  two  classes  of  investment  in  the  year 
19-13  was  the  highest  ever  recorded. 

These  investments  reached  the  figure  of 
42,381,120  pesos,’  surpassing  those  for  1942 
by  4,412,890  pesos. 

The  activity  to  which  we  refer  can  be  duly 
measured  by  an  examination  of  the  figures 
sliown  on  the  books  of  the  Bogota  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  figures  which  enable  this  city 
to  present  an  accurate  picture  of  the  state  of 
commerce  and  industry',  and  which  have 
rightly  been  regarded  as  an  index  of  the 
general  situation. 

Of  this  sum  of  42,381,120  pesos  the 
amount  devoted  to  increases  in  capital  was 
23,788,866  pesos,  and  that  used  for  invest¬ 
ment  in  new  companies  was  18,592,254 
pesos.  The  latter  sum  was  distributed  as 


follows: 

Pesos 

In  industrial  companies .  13,458,714 

In  commercial  companies .  5,133,540 

Total  .  18,592,254 


From  the  introduction  to  the  1943  report  of  the 
Bogota  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Rei  ista  del  Banco 
de  la  Reptiblica.  agosto  de  1944. 

^The  amount  for  1944  bade  fair  to  equal  the 
1943  figure,  since  the  total  for  the  first  9  months, 
according  to  figures  from  the  Boletin  de  la  Camara 
de  Corntrcio  de  Bogota,  was  34.2R9.540  pesos.  The 
Colombian  peso  equals  5.57  (December  28, 
1944). — Editor. 


We  present  an  analysis  of  the  investment 
of  capital  in  new'  commercial  and  industrial 
companies,  hoping  this  may  provide  a  basis 
for  estimating  the  business  situation,  with 
special  reference  to  the  activities  involved 
it  should  serve  to  indicate  the  trend  of  these 
investments  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  responding  to  the  various  needs  of  the 
country,  as  shown  by  the  lines  which  regis¬ 
ter  the  greatest  increase. 

This  analysis  shows  that  of  the  320  com¬ 
panies  organized  in  the  year  1943,  with 
18,592,254  pesos  capital,  176  are  industrial 
in  character  and  144  are  commercial. 

In  1942,  311  companies  were  started; 
181  industrial  and  130  commercial,  with  a 
capital  of  20,483,460  pesos. 

In  1943  the  capital  increases  in  companies 
already  formed  amounted  to  23,788,866 
|X'Sos,  while  in  1942  the  corresponding 
figure  was  only  17,484,770  pesos. 

Most  of  the  144  commercial  companies 
organized  in  1943  were  engaged  in  the  fol- 
low'ing  activities: 

Buying,  selling,  and  importing  general 
merchandise;  dealing  in  drugs  and  medi¬ 
cines;  acting  as  local  sales  representatives; 
buying  and  selling  real  estate,  building  ma¬ 
terials,  foods,  lumber,  electric  goods,  tex¬ 
tiles,  cinchona,  hardware,  and  telephones 
and  supplies;  taking  charge  of  real  and  per¬ 
sonal  property;  subdividing  and  improving 
real  estate;  exporting  agricultural  products; 
distributing  merchandise;  importing  auto¬ 
mobiles  and  accessories;  financing  business 
transactions;  advertising;  conducting  w'atch 
and  jew'elry  shops,  restaurants,  bars,  etc. 

Most  of  the  176  industrial  companies  or¬ 
ganized  in  1943  w'ere  engaged  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  activities: 

Petroleum  exploitation;  agriculture  and 
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Stockraising;  making  pharmaceutical  prod¬ 
ucts;  engineering  and  building;  making 
wool,  silk,  and  cotton  textiles;  overland 
transportation;  making  furniture  and  other 
articles  of  wood;  machine  shops;  mining  and 
metal-working;  lithography  and  typography; 
making  wood  and  paper  containers;  milling; 
making  hosiery;  making  gums,  resins,  and 
adhesives;  rubber  exploitation;  making  cane 


sugar  and  its  by-products;  producing  oils, 
essences,  and  vegetable  fats;  making  cement 
and  articles  of  cement;  preparing  and  ex¬ 
porting  coffee;  refining  salt;  tailoring;  mak¬ 
ing  clothes,  motion  picture  films,  china, 
ampoules,  alkaloids,  rubber  goods,  curtains, 
rugs,  toilet  articles,  food  products,  farm  ma¬ 
chinery,  tiles,  fiber  articles,  silverware,  and 
jewelry;  tanning;  and  retreading  tires. 


[iflii 


It  fffifl  ‘0isr 


Photograph  by  Ernesto  Galarza 

A  BOGOTA  FACTORY 

Investments  in  new  and  old  industries  in  the  capital  of  Colombia  were  expected  last  year  to  be  on 
practically  the  same  scale  as  in  the  peak  year  of  1943. 


and 
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Coffee  in  Costa  Rica 

MANUEL  F.  JIMENEZ 

Chairman  of  the  Costa  Rican  Development  Commission 


I 


Since  1820,  that  is,  since  the  very  early  days 
of  the  nation,  coffee  has  been  cultivated  by 
Costa  Ricans  and  in  the  course  of  years  has 
become  the  determining  factor  in  the  wealth 
and  welfare  of  the  nation.  It  has  been 
known  to  constitute  70.22  percent  of  the 
total  exports  of  the  country  and  from  1930 
to  1939  averaged  59.29  percent.  Coffee 
exerts  a  favorable  or  unfavorable  effect  on 
the  nation  because  of  its  widespread  culti¬ 
vation.  The  Institute  for  Coffee  Protection, 
a  national  organization  the  purpose  of  which 
is  to  study  coffee  in  all  its  aspects,  has  col¬ 
lected  statistics  showing  that  the  country  has 
25,447  coffee  plantations  belonging  to 
21,576  proprietors  and  supporting  a  rural 
population  of  144,026.  Among  these  pro¬ 
prietors  12,049  have  plantings  of  fewer  than 
a  thousand  trees,  that  is,  they  own  less  than 
two  acres  and  a  half.  Another  4,280  own 
1,000  to  2,000  trees  planted  on  less  than 
five  acres.  The  total  area  planted  to  coffee 
is  116,700  acres.  Property  is  so  divided  in 
Costa  Rica  that  owners  of  plantations  more 
than  375  acres  in  extent  grow  only  two 
percent  of  the  coffee  in  the  country. 

In  some  years,  notably  1918,  1927,  1928 
and  1929,  Costa  Rica  has  received  high 
prices  for  its  coffee.  If  we  consider  the  last 
4l  years,  present  prices  could  not  be  called 
low,  but  for  two  reasons  they  are  not  ad¬ 
justed  to  the  present  situation.  In  the  first 
place  they  are  not  in  harmony  with  the 

From  a  report  presented  by  the  Costa  Rican 
Development  Commission  to  the  Conference  of 
Commissions  of  Inter-American  Development  held 
in  Sew  York,  Alay  9-1 S,  1944.  San  Jose,  May 
1944. 


general  world  rise  in  prices,  which  of  course  ; 
affects  all  the  articles  imported  into  Costa  | 
Rica.  In  the  second  place  the  increased  cost  | 
of  production,  as  we  shall  explain,  must  be  j 
offset.  Costa  Rica  is  one  of  the  countries  j 
most  affected  by  high  prices  and  the  cost  of  j 
coffee  production  has  gone  up  70  percent  ' 
over  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  In  ' 
our  opinion  the  factors  leading  to  the  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  production  of  coffee  in  Costa 
Rica  may  be  summarized  as  follows:  1)  , 

general  rise  in  prices  of  imported  commodi¬ 
ties,  transportation,  insurance,  etc.,  because 
of  the  war,  aggravated  by  an  unbridled  in¬ 
ternal  speculation;  2)  Monetary  inflation; 

3)  new  social  laws. 

1.  The  first  factor  is  outside  of  Costa 
Rican  control  insofar  as  it  refers  to  the 
price  of  merchandise  abroad,  and  some  in¬ 
crease  in  local  prices  is  therefore  justifiable. 
The  price  rise  has  been  heightened  in  Costa 
Rica  by  the  creation  of  mechanisms  which 
in  many  cases  have  disorganized  the  normal 
channels  of  importation  and  supply,  thus 
contributing  to  the  speculation  that  is 
rampant.  It  would  be  desirable  for  the  in¬ 
terested  governments  to  put  new  systems  into 
effect  to  end  this  speculation. 

2.  In  Costa  Rica  inflation  has  become 
alarming.  It  must  be  stated  that  the  Treas¬ 
ury  is  not  really  responsible,  for  inflation  has 
followed  the  influx  of  large  amounts  of 
capital  for  big  enterprises :  the  Pan  American 
Highway  and  Military  Highway  and  planta¬ 
tions  of  rubber,  abaca,  and  cinchona.  There 
has  also  been  incoming  capital  which  sought 
permanent  investment  and  has  been  con¬ 
verted  into  national  currency  as  far  as  the 
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present  banking  regulations  will  allow.  This 
influx  of  foreign  exchange  has  come  on  top 
of  an  investment  in  banana  plantations 
valued  at  $23,000,000. 

It  should  be  noted  that  monetary  circula¬ 
tion  in  1943  was  almost  three  times  larger 
than  in  1937  and  that  bank  deposits  now 
are  two  and  a  half  times  as  large  as  those  in 
j  1937.  Notwithstanding  the  greater  volume 
of  Costa  Rican  transactions,  inflation  must 
be  considered  a  consequence  of  the  large 
volume  of  money  in  circulation  which  has 
given  rise,  as  has  been  said,  to  a  violent 
price  increase.  Although  the  Treasury  is 
not  directly  responsible  for  the  increase  in 
the  circulatory  medium,  it  has  influenced 


inflation  indirectly,  since  budget  deficits 
produce  negotiable  bonds  which  likewise 
contribute  to  the  inflationary  process. 

3.  Costa  Rica  is  deeply  interested  in 
taking  measures  for  social  benefit  and  in  im¬ 
proving  the  condition  of  the  worker.  Gov¬ 
ernment  receipts  spent  for  these  purposes 
are  more  than  33  percent  of  all  taxes  paid 
by  Costa  Ricans.  The  Ministry  of  Labor 
has  recently  been  created;  a  Social  Security 
Fund  organized;  and  a  Labor  Code  and  a 
Sanitary  Code  enacted.  They  are  designed 
to  improve  the  workers’  standard  of  living 
and  their  conditions  in  general,  but  un¬ 
fortunately  in  these  complex  matters  the 
golden  mean  is  not  easily  achieved. 


Courtesy  of  the  Costs  Ricsn  Embassy 

COFFEE  DRYING  GROUND  IN  COSTA  RICA 


The  production  of  coffee,  Costa  Rica's  major  export,  is  divided  among  many  growers,  most  of  them 
owners  of  only  a  few  acres  of  land. 


A  CUBAN  TOBACCO  FARM 

Exports  are  a  vital  factor  in  Cuban  economic  life  because  the  country  lives  by  its  own  labor,  not  on 
capital  invested  abroad,  funds  sent  home  by  workers  in  other  countries,  or  international  services. 
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Cuban  Export  Trade 

The  people  of  Cuba  live  exclusively  by  their 
work.  Unlike  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  and  other  nations,  they  have  no 
foreign  capital  invested  abroad  which  yields 
them  an  income.  And  unlike  Spain,  Ireland, 
and  Italy  before  the  war,  Cuba  has  no  large 
colonies  of  nationals  living  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  who  work  and  send  to  the  homeland  a 

Excerpt  from  a  report  on  Intenutional  Trade 
Policy,  presented  at  the  recent  Conference  on  the 
Development  of  National  Economy.  Diario  de  la 
Marina,  Hahana.  5  de  octuhre  de  1944. 


part  of  their  earnings  for  the  support  of  their 
families.  Finally,  Cuba  engages  in  no  inter¬ 
national  ser\  ice,  such  as  maritime  transporta¬ 
tion  or  insurance,  which  would  be  a  source 
of  income  for  the  Cuban  people.  The  only 
means  within  its  reach  of  obtaining  abroad 
the  exchange  to  pay  for  products  which  it  j| 
must  import  is  to  export  in  the  greatest  s 
amount  possible  and  at  the  best  price  ob-  s 
tainable  the  products,  in  as  great  variety  as  ^ 
practicable,  of  Cuban  agriculture  and  indus-  | 
try.  If  the  doors  of  this  export  trade  were  1 
closed  to  Cuba,  the  republic  would  have  no  I 
other  alternatives  than  a  rapid  impoverish-  | 
ment  or  the  unhappy  expedient  of  export-  | 
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ing  workers,  as  has  been  the  case  with  Ire¬ 
land,  Italy,  and  Spain  itself,  where  poverty 
imposed  such  expatriation. 

The  basic  fact  just  stated  suffices  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  extraordinary  importance  of 
Cuba’s  export  trade,  an  importance  far 
greater  than  that  attached  to  such  trade  in 
countries  like  the  United  States,  which  also 
has  an  enormous  domestic  market,  or  like 
the  Soviet  Union,  which  has  a  huge  native 
population  and  is  undergoing  vast  expansion. 
Small  nations  must  export  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible,  because  the  amount  of  manpower 
needed  to  produce  articles  for  home  con¬ 
sumption  is  limited  by  the  small  size  of  the 
domestic  market.  This  would  inevitably  lead 
to  unemployment  once  the  requirements  of 
national  consumption  were  met.  Exports — 
which  really  mean  the  payment  of  w'orkers’ 
wages  with  foreign  exchange — assure  an 
additional  source  of  labor  for  the  working 
masses  of  the  country;  they  guarantee  a 
method  of  obtaining  a  higher  income  and 
furnish  those  working  masses  with  the  re¬ 
sources  necessary  for  the  purchase  of  the 


agricultural  and  industrial  products  of  the 
country  destined  for  domestic  use. 

Thus,  the  exportation  of  the  products  of 
Cuban  agriculture  and  industry,  such  as 
sugar,  tobacco,  alcohol,  liquors,  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables,  minerals,  and  others,  not 
only  gives  the  Cuban  worker  employment 
beyond  that  required  for  production  for 
home  consumption,  but  at  the  same  time  also 
assures  him  of  additional  income,  which  in 
turn  increases  his  consumption  of  Cuban 
foodstuffs  and  manufactured  articles.  The 
development  of  both  agriculture  and  industry 
is  therefore  stimulated,  more  work  is  avail¬ 
able,  and  an  appreciable  contribution  is  made 
toward  a  better  standard  of  living  for  the 
laborers  in  both  those  basic  activities.  This 
naturally  leads  to  the  well  recognized  fact 
that  when  our  exports  increase  in  quantity 
and  price,  production  for  home  consumption 
is  favorably  affected  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  increase  in  export  products. 

The  conclusion  derived  from  these  facts 
is  clear:  export  trade  plays  a  vital  role  in 
Cuban  economy. 


The  West  Indian  Market  for  Dominican  Products 

RAFAEL  A.  ESPAILLAT 

Chairman  of  the  Dominican  Coffee  and  Cacao  Defense  Commission 


Our  exports,  which  prior  to  the  war  were 
channeled  toward  European  markets,  to  Eng¬ 
land,  Canada,  and  the  United  States,  have 
undergone  a  marked  disarrangement  by  force 
of  the  circumstances  created  by  the  conflict. 
Thus  the  coffee  which  used  to  go  to  Europe 
now  finds  its  way  to  the  United  States;  our 
sugar  market  has  changed  from  time  to  time; 

from  an  article  on  Some  Economic  Aspects  of 
the  Principal  Products  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
in  World  Trade.  Finanzas,  Ciudad  Trujillo,  julio 
1944. 


and  a  great  variety  of  food  products  which 
formerly  were  consumed  at  home  or  were 
sporadically  exported  to  island  possessions 
in  the  West  Indies  have  found  a  stable  mar¬ 
ket  in  that  region  in  -recent  years. 

The  growth  of  exports  to  the  West  Indies 
and  the  transfer  of  our  coffee  exports  to  the 
United  States  are  the  most  important  changes 
in  the  trade  routine  we  followed  between 
the  First  and  Second  World  Wars. 

It  cannot  be  absolutely  assured  that  the 
change  of  our  coffee  market  to  the  United 
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During  the  war  the  Dominican  Republic  has  built  up  a  large  export  trade  in  foodstu£Fs  to  other 

West  Indian  islands. 


States  lield  is  a  beneficial  one,  but  offhand  large  a  population,  the  future  of  Dominican 
judgment  reveals  this:  we  have  acquired  a  agriculture — one  might  almost  say  of  Do- 
large  market  for  a  commodity  (coffee)  minican  agricultural  land — would  be  assured, 
which  we  can  produce  on  a  much  larger  This  would  be  true  because  a  broad  diversi- 

scale  than  at  present.  At  the  same  time,  fication  of  crops  preserves  the  soil  and  pro- 

with  respect  to  the  West  Indian  market,  tects  it  against  the  exhaustion  that  follows 

there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  most  valuable  unrotated  crops. 

acquisition,  if  only  the  present  status  can  be  The  problem  that  devolves  upon  us 
made  permanent.  through  the  acquisition  of  this  West  Indian 

The  West  Indian  market  would  represent  market  is  less  acute  than  the  problem  of  the 

an  extension  of  our  domestic  market;  it  countries  that  own  those  territories.  They 

would  increase  the  consuming  public  for  must  manage  to  see  that  the  population  is 

food  produced  in  the  Dominican  Republic  well  fed  under  the  low  standard  of  living 

from  2,000,000  to  16,000,000  people.  With  that  prevails  there.  A  commission,  com- 

a  varied  production  for  the  support  of  so  posed  of  representatives  of  the  United  States 
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and  Great  Britain,  has  been  created  to  study 
means  of  facilitating  life  in  the  islands  in 
question,  and  it  is  my  belief  that  our  country 
may  well  be  the  key  to  solution  of  the  prob¬ 
lem.  If  our  products  continue  to  be  allowed 
to  enter  free  of  duty,  that  condition  alone 
would  serve  to  keep  up  the  flow  of  our  pro¬ 
duction  year  by  year.  Our  Government 
realizes  this,  and  consequently  our  irrigation 
ditches  are  being  increased  in  number  and 
extent,  crossing  fields  that  hitherto  have  been 


unproductive  and  converting  them  into  a 
promising  land  of  plenty.  We  shall  fulfill 
our  mission  of  cooperating  in  the  new  scheme 
of  things  now  approaching,  by  producing 
for  our  neighbors  in  the  islands  of  the  An¬ 
tilles  the  foodstuffs  which  their  exhausted 
lands  cannot  give  them. 

We  shall  thus  receive  honorable  benefits, 
won  from  the  soil  of  our  country,  and  at  the 
same  time  we  shall  be  making  our  contribu¬ 
tion  toward  freeing  the  world  from  hunger. 


Highways  and  Agricultural  Credit  in  Ecuador 


It  is  evident  that  at  last  the  era  of  highways 
has  arrived  in  Ecuador.  Merely  to  com¬ 
plete  the  routes  marked  out  in  the  Ecuador¬ 
ean  Government’s  highway  plan  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  is  considered  the  minimum  re¬ 
quirement  for  a  national  communications 
system  would  justify  all  the  effort  de¬ 
manded  of  the  country  and  all  the  sacrifices 
of  the  present  generation  of  Ecuadoreans. 

But,  as  the  possibility  of  completion  of 
the  project  or  a  certain  stage  of  it  unfolds, 
thought  should  also  be  given  now  to  the 
problem  of  adjusting  our  national  life  to 
this  new  and  faster  rhythm.  Simultaneously 
with  the  progress  of  the  highways,  the  in¬ 
terchange,  and  the  cordiality  that  will  at 
last  unite  the  interior  regions  of  the  country 
with  the  Pacific  coast,  preparation  should  be 
made  for  the  extension  of  credit  that  will 
permit  successful  colonization  and  profitable 
development  of  uncultivated  lands. 

Therein  lies  an  enormous  amount  of 
work  that  can  be  done  by  Ecuadoreans  who 
want  to  do  it.  The  congestion  of  cities 
would  be  relieved  and  the  country  would 
get  away  from  the  empty  political  talk  and 
the  torpid  attitude  of  the  second-rate  politi- 

El  Comercio,  Quito,  24  de  septiembre  de  1944. 


cians  to  whom  the  President  referred  not 
long  since.  All  of  them,  as  well  as  those 
eternal  aspirants  for  employment  of  doubt¬ 
ful  efficiency,  could  go  to  work  the  in¬ 
credibly  fertile  lands  of  our  western  Andean 
slopes.  A  superabundance  of  land  exists 
there,  and  the  problem  of  access  to  the  sea 
is  solved  by  the  rivers  until  such  time  as 
the  highways  cross  our  nation  in  every 
direction,  providing  the  crowning  touch  to 
our  economic  redemption  through  the  some¬ 
what  tardy  utilization  of  our  natural  wealth. 

This  work  not  only  requires  human 
capital;  it  also  needs  money.  The  banks 
would  be  performing  their  normal  function 
by  backing  the  man  who  resolves  to  devote 
his  savings  and  years  of  his  life  to  the  job 
of  clearing  the  woodlands,  ploughing  the 
earth,  and  wresting  from  it  the  good  fruits 
of  the  soil. 

The  role  of  the  Development  Banks  in 
this  problem  is  admirable  in  every  respect 
and  much  can  be  expected  from  them.  One 
of  the  principal  aspects  of  their  action  will 
be  to  solve  the  matter  of  obtaining  the 
vehicles  that  will  be  needed  in  the  postwar 
period  when  our  main  highways  are  com¬ 
pleted.  The  vehicle  that  will  help  the 
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New  highways  are  opening  up  fertile  districts  in  Ecuador  that  need  capital  and  settlers  to  develop  them. 


farmer  clear  his  land  will  also  be  the  one 
that  a  little  later  will  deliver  his  products 
to  the  cities  and,  consequently,  the  one  that 
will  build  up  his  bank  account  for  meeting 
his  obligations  and  accumulating  his  profits. 

Highways  will  not  automatically  populate 
the  rural  areas;  credit  must  also  have  a  place 
in  the  picture.  And  we  must  proceed  under 
the  conviction  that  neither  the  exploitation 
of  hitherto  uncultivated  resources  nor  ade¬ 
quate  banking  participation  can  offer  stable 
guarantees  of  wealth  for  a  country.  Only 
through  constant  and  systematic  effort  in  agri¬ 
culture  can  returns  be  guaranteed  over  fixed 
periods  of  time  and  in  perceptible  amounts. 
The  other  method — abandonment  of  the 
forests  to  reapers  who  do  not  sow — means 
continuance  of  the  present  state  of  affairs, 
where  balsa  and  rubber  have  brought  high 


prices  at  their  source  and  have  prevented  the 
development  of  the  true  agriculture  which  is 
permanent  and  which  does  not  depend  on 
the  vagaries  of  war  or  on  the  sudden  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  agreements,  as  happened  in  the 
case  of  balsa,  a  drop  in  the  price  of  which 
ruined  many  people. 

But,  for  the  time  being,  there  is  the 
enormous,  the  incalculable  forest  wealth, 
which  acts  as  a  spur  to  all  beginning  farmers. 
Any  Ecuadorean  who  has  taken  the  trouble 
to  become  acquainted  with  his  country  knows 
that  the  story  about  a  crisis  in  the  matter 
of  forestation  is  a  myth.  Someone  has  ad¬ 
vised  that  on  Arbor  Day  every  Ecuadorean 
should  go  to  the  forests  in  Manabi  or 
Esmeraldas  and  cut  down  a  tree  to  help  clear 
the  way  for  the  highways  that  will  redeem 
our  country. 
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Guatemala’s  New  School  of  Agriculture 


Outstanding  among  the  educational  facili¬ 
ties  of  the  new  school  is  the  modern  build¬ 
ing  in  semi-colonial  style,  constructed  on  the 
flattest  part  of  the  property,  at  4,800  feet 
above  sea  level.  Its  location  at  some  12 
miles  from  the  capital  makes  possible  its 
immediate  super\’ision  by  the  higher  authori¬ 
ties,  while  its  rural  surroundings  afford  an 
environment  favorable  to  study. 

The  building  is  in  a  simple  but  elegant 
style,  and  constructed  so  as  to  be  earthquake 
proof.  It  faces  north  and  south,  a  wide 
entrance  w'ay  in  the  middle  dividing  it  into 
two  wings.  The  west  wing  was  the  old 
ranch  house,  and  the  east  wing  is  new.  In 
the  center  of  the  building  is  a  beautiful 
patio,  light  and  airy.  Spacious  corridors 
lead  to  the  classrooms  and  offices,  installed 
in  the  following  order:  administrative  office, 
secretarial  division,  library,  inspector’s  office, 
information  office,  five  class  rooms,  general 
library,  dining  room,  kitchen,  larder,  dormi¬ 
tory,  and  four  laboratories. 

The  peculiar  advantages  of  the  property 
consist  in  its  considerable  area  of  over  three 
thousand  acres;  its  varying  altitude  (it  ranges 
from  4,000  to  7,500  feet  above  sea  level), 
which  affords  climatic  ranges  favorable  for 
cultivating  many  different  crops,  for  raising 
cattle  and  domestic  fowl,  and  for  keeping 
bees;  and  a  rich  and  varied  flora,  which  not 
only  will  help  in  the  projects  mentioned,  but 
will  make  possible  a  study  of  native  wild 
plants. 

Fields  already  planted  with  coffee,  corn, 
beans,  rice,  pigeon  peas,  sugar  cane,  garden 
vegetables,  orange,  plum  and  other  fruit  trees 
which  number  thousands;  acres  of  hayfields, 

Reiista  Agricola,  Guatemala,  enero  y  jehrero 
1944. 


and  other  kinds  of  cultivated  and  wild  pas¬ 
ture:  all  these  resources  will  contribute  mate¬ 
rially  to  the  practical  training  course  which 
the  school  administration  is  planning,  besides 
the  experiments  with  new  crops  which  are 
already  being  introduced. 

For  studies  and  experiments  in  cattle  rais-. 
ing,  a  modern  stable  is  being  completed, 
with  room  for  forty-eight  animals  and  spe¬ 
cial  separate  stalls  for  bulls  and  calves.  At 
present  the  herd  includes  several  head  of 
pure  Brown  Swiss  and  Holstein,  two  bulls, 
and  some  forty  cows  and  steers,  native  and 
half-Holstein,  which  will  be  used  for  experi¬ 
ments  in  this  important  industry. 

With  due  regard  to  the  valuable  services 
which  livestock  gives  the  farmer,  the  ranch 
has  also  a  number  of  draft  animals,  eighty 
oxen  and  more  than  a  hundred  horses,  mules, 
and  burros. 

This  important  element  in  the  constitution 
of  a  ranch,  something  which  undoubtedly 
was  conspicuously  absent  before  in  the  ex¬ 
periments  of  the  school,  will  help  future 
experts  to  learn  to  combine  local  resources 
with  modern  implements.  That  is,  they  will 
learn  to  make  up  for  the  lack  of  fuel  and, 
to  a  certain  extent,  of  tractors,  by  using 
animals  to  pull  farm  implements,  insofar  as 
possible,  thus  applying  one  of  the  principles 
of  agricultural  economy  without  departing 
from  the  practices  of  modern  technology. 

As  a  parallel  to  the  studies  of  scientific 
cattle  breeding,  modern  equipment  has  been 
acquired  for  the  manufacture  of  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts,  so  that  the  boys  will  learn  to  make 
butter  and  all  kinds  of  cheeses.  Two  rooms 
have  been  allotted  for  these  classes,  with 
their  respective  laboratories  where  daily 
bacteriological  examinations  may  be  made. 

In  other  adjacent  lots,  modern  pigsties  and 
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Instruction  in  good  agricultural  methods  and  practice  is  helping  the  Guatemalans,  like  many  other 
farmers  throughout  the  Americas,  to  get  a  better  return  from  their  land. 


poultry  yards  have  been  installed.  And  for 
experiments  in  bee-keeping,  there  is  the 
ranch’s  apiary  of  107  hives  which,  in  view 
of  the  abundant  flora  surrounding  it,  is 
surely  destined  to  become  larger  and  better. 

For  instruction  in  the  rudiments  of  for¬ 
estry,  adequate  nurseries  are  being  prepared 
which  include  examples  of  all  the  species  of 
forest  trees  in  the  country. 

In  another  special  place  a  vegetable  garden 


is  under  cultivation,  and  its  products  are 
already  being  used  for  the  school  and  put  on 
sale  in  nearby  markets. 

And  finally  we  have  the  agricultural  ma¬ 
chinery  which  complements  the  modern  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  school  and  holds  a  key 
place  in  its  functioning,  since  the  best  use 
of  all  the  natural  resources  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  students  will  depend  on  these 
tools. 
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Haiti’s  Five-Year  Plan 

My  dear  Mr.  Secretary: 

My  Government,  by  reason  of  the  state 
of  war  and  the  international  obligations 
which  we  voluntarily  contracted  for  the  de¬ 
fense  of  the  American  continent  and  the 
liberty  of  the  Haitian  people,  has  thus  far 
had  to  concentrate  on  and  limit  its  activities 
in  the  economic  field  to  the  safeguarding  of 
our  immediate  interests,  solving  from  day  to 
day  the  numerous  problems  arising  from  the 
world  crisis. 

We  can  congratulate  ourselves  today  on 
the  w’ise  measures  that  have  been  taken  in 
these  grave  and  perilous  circumstances.  Our 
present  excellent  budgetary  and  general  fin¬ 
ancial  situation  bears  favorable  witness  to  the 
conscientious  and  intelligent  administration 

Message  of  the  President  of  Haiti  to  the  Sec¬ 
retaries  of  State  for  National  Economy,  Foreign 
Affairs,  Agriculture,  Public  Works,  and  the  Under¬ 
secretary  of  State  for  the  Presidency.  Haiti- 
Journal,  Port-au-Prince,  le  4  octohre,  1944. 


which  our  various  public  services  have  en¬ 
joyed  during  this  critical  period. 

The  success  of  the  Allied  armies  on  the 
battlefronts  forecasts  certain  victory  over  the 
forces  of  evil.  The  normalization  of  com¬ 
mercial  relations  which  we  may  look  for  in 
the  post-war  period  should  find  the  country 
prepared  and  balanced,  so  that  it  may  be 
ready  to  meet  its  obligations  without  inter¬ 
ruption  and  at  the  same  time  to  assure  a 
rational  economic  and  social  development. 

Consequently  I  am  informing  you  that  I 
have  decided  to  formulate  a  five-year  plan 
to  serve  as  the  foundation  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  future  political  action.  The  adminis¬ 
trative  departments  which  to  my  mind 
should  particularly  cooperate  in  outlining 
such  a  project  are  the  Departments  of  Na¬ 
tional  Economy,  Agriculture,  Public  Works, 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  the  Presidency. 

I  should  like  you  to  prepare  plans  cover¬ 
ing  your  respective  departments  for  a  five- 
year  period,  and  I  wish  to  stress  the  point 
that  the  plans  submitted  to  me  should  in- 


LEARNING  NEW  AGRICULTURAL  METHODS  IN  HAITI 

The  President  of  Haiti  has  called  upon  members  of  his  cabinet  to  draw  up  a  five-year  plan  for  the 
integration  of  the  country’s  postwar  economy. 
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elude  a  rough  estimate  on  an  annual  basis 
which  will  clearly  bring  out  proposed  ob¬ 
jectives  and  the  results  to  be  periodically 
attained.  Since  I  consider  united  action  to 
be  essential,  I  am  asking  you  to  form  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  carry  out  these  instructions. 

I  am  taking  this  occasion  also  to  emphasize 
my  aims: 

a)  Improvement  by  irrigation  of  the  largest  pos¬ 
sible  land  area,  with  a  view  to  increasing  our 
production  of  food  crops;  an  increase  in  our  pro¬ 
duction  of  coffee,  cacao,  and  cotton;  and  the 
scientific  development  of  our  livestock  industry. 

b)  Construction  of  a  paved  highway  from  Port- 
au-Prince  to  Cap  HaTtien.  This  road,  so  long 
desired,  will  be  the  main  artery  from  the  economic 
standpoint  and,  from  the  tourist  travel  standpoint 
it  will  constitute  the  principal  section  of  an  in¬ 
terior  network  that  will  give  to  our  historic  monu¬ 
ments,  particularly  the  Citadelle  Laferriere,  a  much 
more  advantageous  place  than  they  now  (Kcupy. 


And  eventually  we  must  plan  a  similar  paved  road 
linking  Les  Caves  to  Port-au-Prince. 

f)  Construction  of  other  roads  into  the  interior, 
suitable  for  the  transit  of  jeeps,  which  w’ill  open  up 
the  lands  put  into  agricultural  use  in  even  the  most 
remote  regions  of  the  country. 

d)  Organization  of  our  coastwise  shipping  and 
development  of  a  maritime  service  in  the  Carib¬ 
bean  area. 

e)  Establishment  of  a  program  of  action  and 
tourist  publicity  to  encourage  travel. 

/)  Development  of  small  industries. 

I  am  asking  you  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  so  that  the  general  plan  and  the  esti¬ 
mates  can  be  submitted  to  me  not  later  than 
December  31,  1944. 

In  the  hope  that  you  w’ill  take  full 
cognizance  of  the  importance  which  I  attach 
to  your  labors,  I  reiterate  to  you  the  as¬ 
surances  of  my  high  esteem. 

E.  Lescot 


Forest  Wealth  of  Honduras 

JOAQUIN  BURGOS 


The  forest  wealth  of  Honduras  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  relatively  large  in  proportion  to  its 
territory  and  population.  .  .  . 

A  traveler  going  up  and  down  along  the 
mountain  roads,  crossing  extensive  valleys 
such  as  those  of  Comayagua,  Yoro,  Olan- 
chito,  and  Jamastran,  notes  the  density  of 
the  centuries-old  forests  and  jungles,  where 
there  is  an  immense  variety  of  trees  of  all 
sizes  and  kinds.  We  still,  however,  do  not 
have  even  approximate  statistics  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  trees  of  each  kind  in  the  various  De¬ 
partments.  .  .  . 

Olancho  is  rich  in  cedar  and  mahogany  in 
the  regions  near  the  Patuca,  as  w'ell  as  in 
the  basins  of  the  other  rivers  flowing  towards 

BoUtin  del  Distrito  Central,  Tegucigalpa,  julio 
1943-cnero  1944. 


Mosquitia.  This  vast  expanse  has  perhaps 
the  greatest  number  of  trees  of  all  kinds, 
among  which  the  sapodilla,  which  yields 
chicle,  abounds.  There  are  also  many  pine 
forests  along  the  boundary  with  Nicaragua. 
As  for  Colon,  Yoro,  Cortes,  Santa  Barbara, 
Copan,  Gracias,  La  Esperanza,  La  Paz,  Coma¬ 
yagua,  Choluteca,  and  El  Paraiso,  their  moun¬ 
tains  and  valleys  contain  great  forests  of 
trees  from  which  lumber  suitable  for  build¬ 
ing  and  cabinet  work  may  be  obtained.  In 
almost  all  these  departments  there  are  liquid- 
amber  trees  which  are  very  little  exploited, 
and  in  the  central  part  of  the  country  pine 
trees  cover  the  plateaus  as,  for  instance, 
around  Tegucigalpa.  If  the  forest  wealth  of 
Honduras  were  properly  regulated  and  util¬ 
ized  it  could  support  the  development  of 
advantageous  industries  such  as  paper  manu- 
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A  HONDURAN  LU\IBER  YARD 

The  forest  wealth  of  Hotjduras,  in  variety  and  number  of  trees,  is  very  considerable. 


facturing,  because  the  whole  country  is 
crossed  by  numerous  rivers  from  which 
liydraulic  power  could  be  developed.  The 
falls  on  the  Lindo  river  in  the  Department 
of  Cortes  are  indeed  beautiful;  the  river  also 
waters  important  wooded  districts  and  land 
on  which  almost  any  crop  can  be  grown. 

In  towns  and  villages  the  pernicious  prac¬ 
tice  still  exists  of  clearing  the  forests  for  corn 
fields;  cedars,  mahogany,  and  quebracho 
trees,  and  other  useful  kinds  are  felled  with 
no  other  purpose  than  to  grow  one  or  two 
corn  crops  on  the  virgin  soil,  while  the 
valuable  wood  goes  to  waste. 

It  is  urgently  necessary  to  enact  a  law 


regulating  the  distribution  of  communal 
lands.  Municipalities  also  should  control 
the  use  of  their  lands  and  stop  the  criminal 
destruction  of  the  forests. 

To  develop  agricultural  and  industrial 
enterprises  and  increase  the  national  wealth 
in  the  interior  of  the  country,  we  must  con¬ 
struct  roads,  since  there  are  no  railroads. 
The  Departments  of  Olancho  and  Yoro,  be¬ 
cause  of  their  geographic  location  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  coast  and  frontier,  their  extent 
and  their  natural  wealth,  should  be  placed 
in  communication  with  the  capital  and  the 
north  coast  by  highways  over  which  large 
trucks  can  run. 
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Domestic  Trade  in  Mexico 

The  agriculture,  as  well  as  the  industry  of  a 
country,  must  find  solid  bases  for  its  de¬ 
velopment  in  domestic  consumption;  that 
is  to  say,  in  the  consumption  of  its 
products  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
itself.  An  economy  based  principally  on 
placing  raw  or  processed  products  in  foreign 
markets  is  always  an  unstable  economy  be¬ 
cause  with  rare  exceptions  it  is  at  the  mercy 
of  the  play  of  international  trade.  .  .  . 

These  considerations  justify  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  Mexico’s  trying  to  increase  its 
home  consumption  and  to  facilitate  trade  in 
the  agricultural  and  industrial  commodities 
which  it  is  capable  of  producing,  in  order 
that  such  products  may  be  acquired  in  the 
greatest  possible  quantity  by  Mexicans  them¬ 
selves.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  significant 
increase  in  the  domestic  commerce  of  our 
country  is  still  retarded  by  two  profoundly 
important  factors:  first,  the  low  purchasing 
power  of  a  very  large  part  of  our  population, 
and  second,  the  still  incomplete  development 
of  our  communications  system  and  the  lack 
of  means  of  transportation  adequate  for  full 
utilization  of  the  rail  and  highway  routes 
which  we  already  have.  .  .  . 

The  ejidatario  has  obtained  undeniable 
and  appreciable  benefits  from  the  Agrarian 
Reform.  .  .  .  But  it  is  still  difficult  for 
him  to  spend  even  a  part  of  his  small  income 
for  certain  agricultural  food  products  from 
other  regions  of  the  country,  or  for  manu¬ 
factured  articles  which  would  permit  him 
to  appoach  a  minimum  standard  of  living. 

As  for  communications,  Mexico  senses  and 
is  giving  constant  heed  to  the  necessity  of 
increasing  the  length  of  its  roads  and  rail¬ 
ways  to  handle  the  increased  production  re- 

From  an  article  in  "Planifcacion,”  Secretaria 
General  de  la  Comisidn  de  Coordinacion  Econd- 
mica  Kacional.  Mexico,  6  de  septiembre  1944. 


suiting  from  the  Agrarian  Reform.  There 
are  many  areas  in  the  country  that  are  un¬ 
productive  because  they  lack  communication 
with  the  rest  of  the  Republic,  and  there  are 
also  numerous  other  areas  which  for  the  same 
reason  cannot  market  what  they  produce. 
In  certain  regions  fruits  and  other  crops  are 
raised  which  must  be  sold  for  a  paltry  sum, 
sometimes  almost  nothing,  because  there  is 
no  communication  system  and  therefore  no 
way  to  send  commodities  out  of  their  place 
of  origin  to  market.  In  other  cases  this  lack 
of  communications  leads  producers  to  think 
only  of  exportation  as  a  means  of  moving 
their  products,  for  it  is  easier  and  more  eco¬ 
nomical  to  send  merchandise  abroad  by 
sea  than  to  direct  it  to  the  interior  of  the 
country.  .  .  . 

Much  agricultural  production  is  localized 
in  the  various  states,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
most  of  the  products  of  industry,  which  in 
the  majority  of  cases  is  likewise  concentrated 
in  certain  states  or  even  in  fixed  areas  of 
states.  .  .  . 

These  viewpoints  can  be  linked  together 
in  one  prime  consideration:  the  need  for 
private  commerce,  producers,  and  consumers 
to  establish  an  interstate  trade  system  for 
many  Mexican  products  which  at  present  are 
consumed  within  the  country  in  very  small 
proportions.  The  existence  of  an  extensive 
commercial  system  or  network,  which  could 
very  well  be  based  on  a  simple  broadening 
of  the  activities  of  various  organizations  al¬ 
ready  concerned  with  trade  in  certain  in¬ 
dispensable  articles,  would  be  of  enormous 
usefulness  to  the  economic  progress  of 
Mexico.  Such  action  would  influence  the 
quantity  of  our  production  by  providing  an 
outlet  for  a  greater  volume  of  goods,  and 
production  activities  would  be  stimulated  in 
both  the  agricultural  and  the  industrial 
fields.  .  .  . 

Of  course,  it  should  not  be  deduced  from 


Photograph  by  W.  B.  Larsen 

A  COMMERCIAL  DISTRICT  IN  MEXICO  CITY 

Mexican  economists  feel  that  their  country  should  increase  domestic  consumption  by  facili¬ 
tating  the  shipment  of  agricultural  and  industrial  commodities  from  one  part  of  the  country 

to  another. 


this  that  we  should  let  domestic  trade  eclipse 
our  foreign  trade.  Nothing  is  farther  from 
our  aim.  The  preservation  of  our  foreign 
markets  and  the  pace  of  our  exports  is  vital 
to  our  economy;  the  loss  of  a  market  for 
any  product  is  irreparable  and  could  only  be 
considered  as  extremely  prejudicial  to  our 


country.  We  must  preserve  what  we  have 
won  in  the  field  of  foreign  trade.  But  that 
by  no  means  excludes  the  possibility  of  also 
intensifying  our  home  trade  by  giving  due 
attention  to  its  increasing  demands,  with  re¬ 
sultant  beneficial  increases  in  national  pro¬ 
duction.  Meanwhile  we  must  be  prepared  to 
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absorb  within  the  country  any  portions  of 
the  production  of  any  commodity  that  can¬ 
not  be  disposed  of  abroad;  the  absorption  of 
such  surpluses  at  home  will  serve  to  increase 
the  home  demand  for  many  of  our  national 
agricultural  and  other  products. 

In  this  urgent  phase  of  the  establishment 
of  an  interstate  system  for  the  exchange  of 

War  Production 
in  Nicaragua 

The  first  cooperative  project  for  increasing 
war  production  in  the  Latin  American  re¬ 
publics  was  worked  out  in  the  United  States. 
With  the  help  of  American  experts, 
Nicaragua  has  played  its  part  in  that  project 
through  a  joint  program  which  has  been  put 
into  execution  by  the  government.  The 
value  of  our  contribution  to  the  triumph  of 
Allied  arms  is  attested  by  Mr.  Adrian  A. 
Walser,  American  director  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  of  Food  Specialists, who  was  sent  by  the 
Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs  to  co¬ 
operate  in  the  project  just  mentioned;  he 
states  that  Nicaragua  is  producing  an  ex¬ 
portable  surplus. 

This  cooperative  program  has  been  in 
effect  for  more  than  a  year,  during  which 
time  we  have  succeeded  in  harvesting  and 
storing  more  than  200  tons  of  rice,  nrore 
than  10  tons  of  corn,  and  more  than  5  tons 
of  beans. 

Walser  said  in  Washington,  when  he  re¬ 
turned  from  his  visit  here,  that  Nicaragua 
produces  the  most  rubber  of  any  Central 
American  country;  most  of  the  crop  has  been 
sold  to  the  Rubber  Development  Corpora¬ 
tion  and  to  lumber  contractors. 

Boletin  de  la  Camara  Nacional  de  Comerdo  e 
Indus trias  de  Managua,  mayo  y  junto  1944. 


goods,  we  consider  that  a  highly  important 
role  devolves  upon  the  Mixed  Councils  of 
Regional  Economy  and  the  Municipal  and 
Local  Economic  Councils.  These  are  ap¬ 
propriate  and  already  existing  organizations 
that  could  take  the  matter  up  with  their 
central  office,  the  National  Economic  Co¬ 
ordination  Commission. 


An  important  aspect  of  the  program  un¬ 
der  discussion  was  the  training  provided  in 
Managua,  where  33  youths  received  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  basic  principles  of  modern  agri¬ 
culture.  These  boys  built  their  own  dormi¬ 
tories  and  managed  an  experimental  farm. 

Thanks  to  this  American  initiative,  one 
of  the  fine  fruits  of  the  Good  Neighbor 
Policy,  roads,  bridges,  and  airports  have  been 
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NICARAGUA  PRODUCES  CRUDE  RUBBER 


Nicaragua  has  shared  in  the  production  of  crude 
rubber  as  a  contribution  to  the  war  effort  of  the 
United  Nations. 
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built  in  the  forest  lands  around  the  Rio 
Coco,  and  in  June  1943  the  rich  soil  of  that 
region  was  turned  by  the  plow  for  the  first 
time. 

To  facilitate  the  development  of  this 
profitable  piece  of  international  cooperation, 
small  farm  implements  were  sold  at  cost  to 


the  planters,  and  the  Nicaraguan  govern¬ 
ment  gave  the  land  for  two  granaries,  one 
at  Billvas  Karma  and  the  other  at  Cape 
Gracias,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Coco. 

Mr.  Walser  ended  his  statement  by  saying 
that  the  program  offered  promising  pros¬ 
pects  for  the  whole  country. 


Alcoholic  Beverages  in  Panama 

RICHARD  F.  BEHRENDT 

Director,  Institute  of  Social  and  Economic  Research,  and  Professor  of  Political 
Economy  and  Sociology,  Inter-American  University 


In  Panama  the  alcoholic  beverage  industry 
and  trade  have  reached  a  position  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  importance,  from  the  standpoint  of 
both  the  national  economy  in  general  and  the 
public  treasury  in  particular.  Nationally 
brewed  beer  is  one  of  the  Republic’s  prin¬ 
cipal  export  commodities,  and  foreign-made 
liquors  constitute  one  of  the  most  important 
items  of  reexportation,  or,  as  they  are  called, 
invisible  reexports.  In  both  these  facts  is 
reflected  the  effect  of  the  peculiar  geographi¬ 
cal  and  administrative  situation  of  the  Isth¬ 
mus  with  its  sales  to  residents  of  the  Canal 
Zone  and  the  United  States  Army  camps  on 
the  Isthmus.  These  beverage  sales,  as  well 
as  those  of  Panamanian  meat,  farm,  and  fruit 
products  to  the  same  purchasers,  should  be 
considered  exports,  exactly  as  if  they  were 
sent  abroad,  inasmuch  as  they  are  bought 
with  funds  of  foreign  origin.  It  Is  desirable 
that  this  class  of  exports  be  fully  registered 
and  regularly  included  in  the  Republic’s 
foreign  trade  statistics,  in  order  to  secure  a 
complete  and  true  picture  of  the  country’s 

Extracted  from  La  Industria  y  el  Comercio  de 
Behidas  AUohdlicas  en  la  Ecortom'ta  de  Panama, 
in  Bulletin  of  the  Institute  of  Social  and  Economic 
Research,  Inter-American  University,  Panama,  July 
1944. 


visible  exports — something  which  is  not 
achieved  at  present. 

Furthermore,  very  considerable  quantities 
of  Panamanian  beer  and  imported  liquors 
are  sold  to  residents  of  the  Canal  Zone  and 
to  transient  foreigners  in  beer  gardens,  can¬ 
teens,  restaurants,  and  other  establishments 
in  territory  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Republic  of  Panama.  It  is  evident  that  these 
sales  constitute  invisible  exports  and  reex¬ 
ports,  but  they  now  escape  all  statistical 
records.  It  is  therefore  impossible  to  deter¬ 
mine  exactly  the  amount  of  alcoholic  bever¬ 
ages  sold  to  foreigners  or  consumed  by  na¬ 
tionals  and  residents. 

With  reference  to  quantities  of  alcoholic 
beverages,  it  is  interesting  to  make  the  fol¬ 
lowing  comparison  between  those  produced 
at  home  and  the  imports.  In  1942  and  1943, 
national  industry  produced  a  total  of  ap¬ 
proximately  7,286,000  gallons  and  8,135,000 
gallons,  respectively,'  Of  these  totals,  more 
than  90  percent  was  beer,  and  the  other 
10  percent  consisted  principally  of  rum. 
Aguardiente,  whisky,  gin,  anisette,  wines, 
and  various  liqueurs  were  also  manufactured 
but  in  lesser,  sometimes  relatively  insignifi¬ 
cant,  amounts. 

Alcoholic  beverage  imports  reached  only 
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Industrialization  in  Paraguay 


during  the  period  covered  by  our  preceding 
report.  The  world  war  is  still  going  on. 
Its  effects  increased  in  intensity  last  year  and 
its  complex  consequences  raise  the  most  un¬ 
answerable  questions  in  all  fields.  Every 
day  renders  more  difficult  and  more  venture- 


OuR  economy  during  the  year  1943-44  was 
governed  by  the  same  factors  that  prevailed 


From  the  Report  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  Paraguay,  1943-44.  Boletin  de  la  Camara  de 
Comercio  Argentino-Paraguaya,  Buenos  Aires, 
agosto  1944. 


In  Panama  liquor  manufacture,  esp>ecially  brewing,  and  the  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages  produces  twenty 
percent  or  more  of  national  revenues. 


the  comparatively  modest  figures  of  approxi¬ 
mately  501,150  gallons  in  1942  and  519,000 
gallons  in  1943.  The  majority  of  these  im¬ 
ports  were  whiskies,  wines,  rum,  and  cognac; 
in  other  words,  beverages  of  high  unit  value. 
On  the  other  hand,  imported  beer,  which  has 
a  low  unit  value,  was  very  insignificant  in 
both  quantity  and  total  value. 

The  income  which  the  National  Treasury 
received  from  alcoholic  beverages  in  each  of 
the  last  three  years  is  represented  by  the  fol¬ 


lowing  percentages:  1941,  16.1  percent; 
1942,  24.4  percent;  and  1943,  21.8  percent. 
A  very'  considerable  increase  is  therefore  ap¬ 
parent,  in  both  the  absolute  and  the  relative 
sense.  It  can  be  affirmed  that,  in  addition 
to  income  received  for  public  welfare  from 
the  National  Lottery  and  the  tax  on  gam¬ 
bling,  the  yield  of  taxes  on  alcoholic  bever¬ 
age  production  and  trade  has  been  respon¬ 
sible  for  a  notable  increase  in  Treasury 
receipts  during  recent  years. 


PANAMA  CITY 
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ALONG  THE  PARAGUAY  RIVER  AT  ASUNCION 

Because  of  Paraguay's  inland  situation,  freigl  *  rates  to  the  coast  by  boat  or  rail  impose  a  handicap  on 

its  foreign  trade. 


some  not  only  a  forecast  but  even  a  simple 
conjecture  as  to  the  future  that  will  follow 
in  the  w'ake  of  this  great  blaze  that  covers 
almost  the  whole  of  the  earth.  The  only 
certain  thing  is  that  the  world  will  have  to 
undergo  an  essential  change,  because  the  tur¬ 
moil  now  shaking  it  to  its  very  roots  will 
leave  little  that  is  stable  in  the  foundations 
of  its  present  structure. 

What  the  future  holds  is  unknown — 
which  serves  only  to  clothe  with  more  con¬ 
fusion  the  perplexity  of  minds  aware  of  the 
situation.  So  we  reiterate  that  we  must  mark 
out  our  steps  with  the  utmost  caution;  no 
lightness  of  thinking  must  lead  us  to  a  point 
where  we  can  find  no  remedy  for  our  lack  of 
foresight.  Paraguay — we  have  said  before 
and  we  say  it  again — is  without  doubt  one  of 
the  countries  most  fortunately  placed  as  far 
as  the  effects  of  the  world  conflict  are  con¬ 
cerned.  For  this  very  reason  there  is  danger 
in  any  tendency  toward  a  sense  of  well¬ 


being  that  makes  us  forget  realities.  The 
hand  extended  because  of  principles  of  Am¬ 
erican  solidarity  is  helping  us  to  meet  and 
solve  in  part  some  of  the  problems  that  are 
basic  to  our  economy  and  to  other  vital 
aspects  of  our  national  life;  but  the  day  will 
come  when  contractual  obligations  will  have 
been  fulfilled  and  then  complacent  laxity 
will  be  confronted  with  the  consequent 
realities. 

Paraguay  still  preserves  its  traditional 
economy,  the  cornerstone  of  which  is  the 
nation’s  still  somewhat  rudimentary  agricul¬ 
ture  and  stock-raising.  The  country’s  de¬ 
velopment  toward  industrialization  moves 
slowly,  beset  by  many  difficulties.  In  the 
first  place,  it  seems  that  the  time  has  not 
yet  arrived  for  industrial  development  to 
acquire  a  definite  and  vigorous  momentum. 
The  population  factor,  which  limits  the  do¬ 
mestic  consumption  market,  does  not  favor 
such  development,  and  a  low  purchasing 
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power,  resulting  from  a  general  state  of  which  today  we  expxjrt  without  processing 

poverty,  likewise  acts  as  a  restraint.  Nor  and  which  in  their  natural  state  incur  addi- 

have  credit  operations  reached  the  stage  tional  freight  charges, 

where  they  can  be  of  real  aid  to  industrial  Industrialization,  of  course,  requires  costly 
growth.  We  have  repeatedly  gone  on  record  equipment.  To  pay  for  it  the  country  must 

as  favoring  a  system  of  bank  loans  adapted  produce  more  and  must  raise  its  standard  of 

to  the  peculiar  requirements  of  industry,  the  living,  in  order  that  a  greater  consumption 

processes  of  which  are  not  compatible  with  may  reduce  the  cost  per  item.  At  present 

that  now  existing  for  commerce.  this  problem  is  influenced  by  the  uncertain- 

Nevertheless,  in  recent  years  some  prog-  ties  that  becloud  the  post-war  horizon,  especi- 

ress  has  been  made  which  at  least  reflects  a  ally  with  regard  to  markets.  Freight  charges, 

new  direction  and  marks  a  point  of  depart-  to  which  Paraguay  has  thus  far  had  to  pay 

ure.  The  textile  industry,  manufacturing  inexcusable  tribute  because  of  its  geographic 

wool,  silk,  and  cotton  goods,  has  been  estab-  position,  create  special  conditions  which,  as 

lished  on  a  scale  sufiicient  to  supply  a  wide  a  country  with  export  possibilities,  it  must 

margin  of  the  country’s  requirements  at  a  face  in  competing  for  a  place  in  world  mar- 

time  when  foreign  goods  are  difficult  to  ob-  kets.  At  the  same  time,  those  freight  rates 

tain.  There  is  also  a  budding  glass  industry  should  represent  indirect  and  efficient  pro- 

and  a  fiber  hat  industry  which  the  initiative  tection  for  production  destined  for  domestic 

of  enterprising  men  led  them  to  start  and  consumption,  although  in  reality  this  has  not 

develop.  But  for  the  rest,  it  seems  fitting  to  been  so.  This  latter  condition,  from  which 

contemplate  for  Paraguay  for  some  time  yet  our  production  should  be  protected  by  suit- 

to  come  a  continuance  of  its  present  eco-  able  measures,  would  seem  to  illustrate  the 

nomic  structure  and  therefore  we  must  help  impotence  of  industry  in  a  market  of  ex- 

toward  perfecting  that  economy  by  rational-  tremely  low  buying  capacity.  Our  national 

izing  its  methods,  increasing  the  purchasing  economic  problem  is  still  further  complicated 

power  of  the  population,  and  assuring  the  by — if  indeed  it  does  not  have  its  origin  in 

necessary  markets — all  of  this  being  the  in-  — the  impossibility  of  distributing  products 

dispensible  antecedent  to  the  development  which  would  not  only  yield  compensatory 

of  a  real  industrial  economy.  We  must  returns  to  their  producers  but  would  also  re¬ 
swing  toward  such  a  development,  even  if  lieve  the  continuous  shortages  in  areas  where 

only  with  respect,  at  least  in  the  initial  phase,  the  products  cannot  now  be  practicably 

to  the  industrialization  of  those  products  sent.  .  .  . 

The  Industrialization  of  Peru’s  Mineral  Production 

Peru  produces  the  following  metals:  gold,  coal,  oil,  sulphur,  lime,  mica,  salt,  and 

silver,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  bismuth,  antimony,  gypsum,  but  the  greater  part  of  its  produc- 

molybdenum,  tungsten,  and  vanadium,  and  tion,  especially  that  of  metals,  is  exported 

small  quantities  of  tin,  manganese,  and  mag-  in  the  form  of  crude  ores,  concentrates,  or 

nesium,  besides  non-metallic  minerals  such  as  partly  processed  products,  such  as  blister 

copper,  containing  gold  and  silver,  or  such 
InjoTnMtdn  Peruana,  Lina,  julio  1944.  ^  mattes  and  unrefined  metals.  The  refine- 
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ment  and  preparation  of  these  metals  for 
immediate  consumption  would  be  an  ex¬ 
cellent  thing  for  the  national  economy,  and 
verj’  much  in  accord  with  present  ideas, 
which  hold  that  countries  producing  raw 
materials  should  develop  their  manufactur¬ 
ing  activities,  preferably  processing  their  own 
products.  Some  steps  have  been  taken  in 
this  direction  and  the  results  have  been  so 
beneficial  to  the  country  that  it  would  be 
advantageous  to  follow  that  policy,  extending 
it  to  other  metals  and  non-metallic  products. 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  silver,  to  which  we 
have  referred  on  numerous  occasions  and  of 
which  Peru  is  the  third  or  fourth  largest 
producer  in  the  world.  Until  a  few  years 
ago  all  of  our  country’s  silver  was  exported 
in  copper  bars,  in  ore,  in  mattes,  in  sulphide 
leachings,  or  in  lead  bars.  This  went  on 
until  someone  had  the  happy  idea  of  build¬ 
ing  a  silver  refinery  at  La  Oroya.  From  then 
on  the  Peruvian  silver  industry,  which  is 
extremely  ancient,  has  been  able  to  develop 
and  perfect  itself  in  the  manufacture  of  all 
kinds  of  useful  and  ornamental  articles,  giv¬ 
ing  remunerative  occupation  to  thousands  of 
workers,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  refine 
and  manufacture  only  five  to  ten  percent  of 
the  silver  we  produce. 

Petroleum,  too,  is  converted  into  all  the 
numerous  products  that  can  be  extracted 
from  it,  but  copper  is  an  example  of  what 
happens  to  some  of  our  metals,  being  en¬ 
tirely  exported  in  bars,  ore,  and  concen¬ 
trates.  Yet  nothing  is  so  highly  profitable 
as  the  conversion  of  copper  bars,  and  even 
electrolytic  copper,  into  certain  manufac¬ 
tured  products.  In  January  1940,  when 
the  Temporary  National  Economic  Com¬ 
mittee,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Senator 
O’ Mahoney,  was  investigating  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  copper  industry,  the 
distinguished  consulting  mining  engineer 
Arthur  Notman,  one  of  the  principal  au¬ 
thorities  on  the  industry,  stated  that  the 


price  differential  between  electrolytic  copper 
and  certain  manufactured  products  had  in¬ 
creased  considerably  from  1909  to  1912,  and 
from  1935  to  1938.  Thus  in  the  first  period, 
the  differential  between  electrolytic  copper 
f.o.b.  refineries  and  copper  wire  was  1.38 
cents  per  pound;  this  differential  had  in¬ 
creased  in  1938  to  3.5  cents  per  pound.  And 
the  differential  between  electrolytic  copper 
and  copper  sheet,  4.73  cents  per  pound  in  the 
earlier  period,  increased  to  7.85  cents  per 
pound  in  the  later  period,  which  means  that 
the  conversion  of  one  pound  of  copper  into 
sheets  represents  an  increased  profit  of  almost 
66  jjercent.  We  understand  that  a  pilot 
copper  refinery  is  being  installed  in  La  Oroya. 
We  should  see  that  this  process  of  expansion 
is  continued  and  that  it  includes,  in  the  near 
future,  the  refinement  and  manufacture  of 
all  the  copper  we  produce  since,  we  repeat, 
there  can  be  no  better  industrial  policy  than 
one  directed  toward  the  conversion  of  a 
country’s  own  raw  materials. 

The  majority  of  the  lead  produced  in 
Peru  is  refined  here,  and  is  used  for  the 
manufacture  within  the  country  of  many 
products  for  plumbing,  etc.,  for  domestic 
consumption.  The  problem  here  is  to  ex¬ 
pand  that  industry,  in  accordance  with  the 
idea  previously  expressed,  to  include  the 
conversion  of  all  our  lead  production  into 
articles  for  export. 

With  respect  to  zinc,  our  production  in 
the  form  of  refined  zinc  is  still  very  low, 
not  even  meeting  internal  needs.  It  is  true 
that  the  refinement  of  zinc  requires  a  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  of  electric  power,  but  we 
have  great  waterfalls  in  the  sierra  for  that. 

Tungsten,  vanadium  and  molybdenum  are 
metals  recently  linked  with  the  steel  industry, 
and  their  use  in  Peru  will  be  a  consequence 
of  the  production  of  iron  and  steel.  This 
production  will  be  achieved  when  the  blast 
furnaces  are  installed  at  Chimbote,  a  project 
which  the  government  is  carrying  out. 
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COPPER  SMELTING  IN  PERU 

A  more  extensive  industrialization  of  the  petroleum,  copjjer,  silver,  lead,  zinc,  tungsten,  vanadium, 
molybdenum,  and  gold  produced  in  Peru  would  improve  the  country's  economy. 


Some  of  the  gold  produced  is  used  in 
dental  work  and  in  jewelry.  For  the  former 
it  must  have  a  certain  fineness  and  for  the 
latter  it  must  be  refined  and  alloyed  w'ith 
a  certain  amount  of  copper,  which  gives  it  a 
heightened  color  and  the  necessary  hardness 
for  the  fabrication  of  jewelry'.  Thus  Peru 
might  be  the  direct  exporter  of  gold  for 
dentistry  and  for  the  manufacture  of  luxury 


articles  in  this  medium. 

This  is  not  the  moment  to  cite  figures, 
but  it  is  obvious  that  the  value  of  our  mineral 
production  would  be  increased  by  perhaps 
more  than  fifty  percent  by  its  industrialization 
alone,  without  taking  into  account  all  the 
added  stimulus  which  the  production  of 
refined  metals  and  their  direct  use  in  in¬ 
dustry  brings  to  other  activities. 
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Foreign  Trade  of  the  United  States 


.  .  .  Since  the  middle  of  1943  American 
exports  have  been  running  at  the  level  of 
about  14  billion  dollars  a  year.  Before  the 
war  the  annual  average  was  3  billion  dollars. 
The  expansion  is  unprecedented.  It  is  the 

1  product  of  a  war  that  is  being  vigorously 
prosecuted  in  both  the  European  and  the 
1  Pacific  theatres.  Exports  to  the  United  King- 
I  dom,  the  U.  S.  S.  R.,  and  the  Mediterranean 
I  and  African  regions,  which  before  the  war 
j  amounted  to  less  than  three-quarters  of  a 
billion  dollars  a  year,  have  grown  to  nearly 
10  billion  dollars.  Exports  to  China,  India, 
j  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  have  grown 
from  about  200  million  dollars  a  year  to 
nearly  1,300  million  dollars.  Within  the 
Western  Hemisphere  the  expansion  has  been 
less  striking.  Nevertheless,  there  has  been 
a  tripling  of  exports  to  Canada,  this  na¬ 
tion’s  second  largest  customer  in  time  of 
peace;  and  even  to  Latin  America,  which  is 
predominantly  agricultural  and  which  has 
not  been  absorbed  in  producing  the  muni¬ 
tions  and  equipment  of  war,  the  flow  of 
exports  has  been  substantially  enlarged. 

While  this  vast  trade  was  building  up  un¬ 
der  the  urgent  pressures  of  war  and  despite 
the  submarine,  important  regions  were  placed 
i  temporarily  beyond  our  reach.  Most  of  the 
I  continent  of  Europe  was  either  occupied  by 
the  enemy  or  blockaded.  The  same  was  true 
of  the  Malay  States,  the  Netherlands  East 
Indies,  and  other  areas  under  Japanese  con¬ 
trol.  The  areas  that  w'ere  largely  sealed  ofll 
from  American  trade  had  taken  a  billion  dol¬ 
lars  of  our  goods  a  year  before  the  war.  .  .  . 
Agricultural  exports  represent  a  type  of 

Extracts  from  an  article  entitled  Foreign  Trade, 
Capital  Movements,  and  International  Reserves 
in  the  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin,  Washtngton, 
D.  C.,  Kovember  1944. 


commodity  that  will  be  consumed  in  even 
larger  volume  in  the  postwar  period;  but 
there  is  little  reason  to  believe  that  the 
world  will  continue  to  draw  agricultural 
commodities  from  the  United  States  on  the 
present  scale  once  the  period  of  relief  and 
reconstruction  has  passed.  The  United 
Kingdom  is  now  taking  under  Lend-Lease 
alone  agricultural  products  more  than  four 
times  the  value  of  our  prewar  shipments. 
The  abnormalities  are  even  more  apparent 
in  the  case  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.,  which  in 
ordinary  times  can  largely  feed  and  clothe 
itself.  Output  of  agricultural  products  for 
domestic  consumption  will  revive  abroad, 
and  other  agricultural  exporting  countries 
will  regain  their  positions  in  world  trade. 
As  the  postwar  transition  period  passes  it 
seems  probable  that  the  basic  trend  in  the 
export  trade  of  the  United  States  from 
agricultural  products,  in  which  this  country 
had  the  strongest  competitive  position  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  toward  those  manufac¬ 
tures  in  which  we  now  dominate  world 
markets  will  reassert  itself,  and  that  from 
this  standpoint  the  agricultural  component 
of  our  wartime  trade  can  not  be  regarded  as 
carrying  a  promise  of  permanence. 

Merchandise  imports  to  this  country  have 
also  been  stimulated  by  the  war;  but  more 
than  half  of  the  rise  from  the  2.5  billion 
dollar  average  of  the  prewar  years  to  the 
current  annual  rate  of  4  billion  dollars  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  due  to  an  advance  in  prices.  .  .  . 

How  far  the  rise  in  imports  carries  and 
whether  it  can  be  sustained  and  increased 
in  the  postwar  period  will  be  one  of  the 
determining  factors  in  the  future  of  this 
country’s  export  trade.  The  ability  of 
foreigners  to  buy  civilian  goods  from  the 
United  States  in  the  postwar  period  will 


Courtesy  of  Carnegie  Steel  Corporation 

AN  AMERICAN  STEEL  MILL 


Although  American  agricultural  exports  have  increased  tremendously  during  the  war,  it  is  thought  that 
after  the  time  of  reconstruction  and  rehabilitation  has  passed  they  will  diminish  and  manufactures  will 

again  take  first  place. 
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largely  depend  upon  their  ability  to  get  com¬ 
mand  of  dollars.  At  present  the  supply  of 
goods  available  for  export  is  a  limiting 
factor.  The  crucial  test  will  come  after  the 
shortage  of  civilian  goods  in  our  own  markets 
begins  to  be  relieved.  Until  then  it  may  be 
necessary  to  continue  the  wartime  controls  in 
many  types  of  goods  that  foreigners  as  well 
as  our  own  citizens  will  want  to  buy.  As 
reconversion  is  accomplished,  however,  it 
seems  unquestionable  that  the  vast  produc¬ 
tive  powers  of  this  country  can  be  most 
effectively  employed  only  if  a  much  greater 
foreign  trade  is  carried  on  with  the  world 
than  before  the  war. 

Other  factors  than  merchandise  imports 
will  help  to  put  into  foreign  hands  the 


dollars  that  will  be  needed  if  the  great 
postwar  readjustments  in  our  export  trade 
are  to  be  accomplished  without  excessive 
shrinkage  in  the  aggregate.  American  use 
of  foreign  shipping  will  help;  but  in  view 
of  the  unequaled  merchant  marine  which  this 
country  has  created  during  the  war,  American 
use  of  foreign  shipping  is  unlikely  to  be 
greater  than  before  the  war  even  with  a 
greatly  expanded  trade.  American  travel  in 
foreign  countries  will  also  help,  and  can  be 
counted  upon  to  do  so  on  a  far  more  ex¬ 
tensive  scale  than  before  the  war.  More 
problematical  is  the  question  whether  Ameri¬ 
can  capital  will  venture  abroad  again  in 
generous  amounts,  if  governmental  assistance 
is  not  forthcoming. 


Agriculture  and  Stockraising  in  Uruguay 

JOSE  MARIA  ELORZA 
President  oj  the  Rural  Federation 


Agricultural  and  livestock  production  in 
Uruguay  has  undergone  little  variation  in 
volume  since  1939.  Similarly,  Uruguayan 
exports  have  experienced  few  changes,  with 
the  exception  of  wool  during  the  last  two 
years  (which  can  be  considered  a  favorable 
factor)  and  meat,  the  exportation  of  which 
increased  in  1943  owing  to  forced  sales  be¬ 
cause  of  the  drought.  Unfortunately,  the 
latter  will  have  a  corrective  entry  on  this 
year's  books  which  will  more  than  offset 
last  year’s  figures.  The  immediate  prospect 
is  for  a  deficit  in  the  amount  of  meat  to  be 
sold  abroad,  resulting  from  the  decrease  in 
the  number  of  head  of  cattle.  There  is  hope. 

From  an  address  delivered  at  the  opening  session 
of  the  28th  Congress  of  the  Rural  Federation  held 
at  Rivera,  April  29,  1944.  Revista  de  la  Federa- 
(idn  Rural,  Montevideo,  julio  1944. 


however,  for  an  increase  in  wool  production, 
if  climatic  factors  do  not  work  against  it. 

The  income  w'hich  the  farmer  and  live¬ 
stock  man  should  receive  will  vary  but  little; 
if  the  producers  do  not  experience  a  decrease, 
it  will  be  because  of  strengthened  prices  for 
various  products.  But  this  single  fact,  when 
one  duly  considers  the  characteristic  fluctua¬ 
tions  in  production,  will  not  permit  pro¬ 
ducers  to  pay  new  taxes  or  charges  without 
feeling  very  grave  effects;  their  economy  has 
been  too  severely  affected  by  the  abnormal 
weather  and  the  animal  disease  epidemics 
that  have  occurred  since  the  spring  of  1942. 

Uruguay  has  been,  is,  and  will  be  for  many 
decades  yet  to  come  a  stockraising  nation. 
Since  nature  has  cut  out  this  pattern  for  the 
republic  and  Uruguayans  have  followed  it 
intelligently,  the  new  organization  contem- 
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plated  for  the  world  would  seem  to  provide 
a  favorable  framework  for  its  continuance. 
But  even  though  there  may  be  no  marked 
basic  change  in  our  economy,  still  in  plan¬ 
ning  and  intensity  of  effort  our  develop¬ 
ment  will  have  to  aim  for  a  new  and  ex¬ 
traordinary  perfection.  We  must  concen¬ 
trate  on  increased  breeding  of  fine  livestock. 
It  is  imperative  that  such  an  undertaking  be 
backed  by  the  nation  as  a  whole,  in  a  true 
spirit  of  national  solidarity.  The  program 
can  and  should  be  broad,  with  no  fear  of  its 
being  carried  to  excess,  if  only  people  and 
government  work  with  a  will. 

We  must  first  of  all  understand  what  a 


great  task  we  have  before  us  and  must  set 
to  work  forthwith.  We  need  more  suitable 
and  conveniently  located  housing  facilities, 
more  gra2ing  areas  on  the  cattle  ranches, 
more  watering  places,  more  dipping  tanks 
and  vats  for  the  treatment  and  care  of  live¬ 
stock,  more  meadows  sown  to  grass  or 
forage  crops  wherever  possible  and  economi¬ 
cal,  and  more  animal  shelters,  especially  for 
sheep,  which  should  be  protected  from  the 
rain.  All  this  will  cost  many  millions  of 
pesos  over  the  next  twelve  or  fifteen  years. 
For  each  hundred  pesos  of  land  valuation, 
ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  pesos  must  be  ex¬ 
pended  in  new  improvements.  .  .  . 


A  HERD  OF  URUGUAYAN  CATTLE 

The  president  of  the  Uruguayan  Rural  Society  advises  stockraisers  to  improve 
their  ranches  by  better  stock  and  pasture,  more  shelters  for  sheep,  and  convenient 
housing  for  farm  workers. 
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Venezuelan  Agricultural  Policy 


For  some  crops  a  substantial  increase  in  pro¬ 
duction  has  been  achieved.  Potatoes,  for  in¬ 
stance,  even  though  seed  has  to  be  brought 
in,  are  being  raised  in  quantities  sufficient  to 
meet  national  consumption,  so  that  the  coun¬ 
try  has  not  had  to  resort  to  imports.  Never¬ 
theless  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  is  en¬ 
deavoring  to  increase  present  production 
figures  still  further,  in  order  to  bring  about 
lower  prices  and  thus  increase  consumption. 
Rice  production  has  been  brought  to  nearly 
20,000  tons,  which  means  that  a  small  addi¬ 
tional  effort  on  the  part  of  the  growers  w'ill 
soon  make  it  possible  to  supply  the  total 
consumption.  In  1943  only  1,620  tons  had 
to  be  imported,  as  compared  with  12,630 
tons  in  1942  and  21,660  tons  in  1941.  The 
year’s  sugar  crop  surpassed  that  of  previous 
years,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the 
domestic  demand  was  fully  met;  the  yield 
was  estimated  at  about  38,500  tons,  which 
gave  a  surplus  over  the  needs  of  consumers. 
Part  of  this  surplus  has  been  exported  to  the 
neighboring  Antilles,  in  order  to  save  sugar- 
growers  from  a  ruinous  drop  in  price. 

During  the  year  1943  exports  of  farm 
products,  as  indicated  by  the  licenses  issued, 
amounted  to  46,250  tons,  with  a  value  of 
18,919,786  boHvares,  as  compared  with 
8,367,195  boHvares  in  1942.^ 

Here  a  separate  paragraph  may  well  be 
devoted  to  cotton  production,  since  68,515 
acres  were  planted  to  cotton  in  1943,  15,150 
more  than  the  area  under  cultivation  in  the 
previous  year.  In  spite  of  criticisms  directed 
at  this  Ministry,  disparaging  its  scientific 
merits  and  its  economic  assistance  to  cotton 
growers,  the  results  obtained  speak  for 

Memoria  y  Cuenta  de  Agricultura  y  Cria,  Tomo 
I,  1944,  Venezuela. 

^The  exchange  value  of  the  bolivar  on  Decem¬ 
ber  27,  1944,  was  30.15  cents. 


them.sclves.  The  ginned  cotton  crop  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  about  20,800  bales  of  480  pounds 
each,  and  it  is  believed  that  this,  with  the 
raw  material  in  the  possession  of  textile  mills, 
will  fill  the  requirements  of  the  industry 
without  any  substantial  imports.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  yield  for  the  previous  year 
was  15,150  bales,  so  that  there  has  been  an 
increase  of  5,650  bales.  It  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  since  Venezuela’s  textile  in¬ 
dustry  continues  to  expand  in  line  with  the 
intensification  of  Venezuelan  manufacturing, 
the  country’s  cotton  prospects  look  more  and 
more  promising,  and  can  always  provide  a 
profitable  investment  for  private  capital. 

It  is  true  that  here,  as  almost  everywhere, 
the  cotton  crop  has  suffered  from  the  pests 
to  which  it  is  susceptible,  and  that  these 
pests  have  caused  a  partial  loss  of  harvests  on 
which  many  growers  had  centered  their  hopes 
for  greater  profits;  but  the  Ministry  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Stockraising  has  done  everything 
it  could  on  behalf  of  cotton  growers,  and 
has  always  placed  all  its  resources  at  their 
service.  Although  this  year’s  cotton  cam¬ 
paign,  which  has  been  the  object  of  the 
special  solicitude  just  mentioned,  failed  be¬ 
cause  of  the  pests  to  yield  the  returns  that 
were  expected,  it  was  nevertheless  more  satis¬ 
factory  than  those  of  previous  years.  To 
bring  about  further  improvement,  the  Office 
has  arranged  for  the  services  of  a  geneticist 
from  the  United  States,  who  is  engaged  in 
controlling  and  directing  the  production  and 
selection  of  varieties  of  seed  that  will  help 
to  increase  cotton  production  in  Venezuela. 

Another  crop  which  has  been  greatly  in¬ 
creased  in  the  course  of  the  year  is  sisal. 
Mention  need  only  be  made  of  the  plantings 
in  the  State  of  Lara,  which  already  amount 
to  nearly  6,000  acres  with  6,000,000  plants. 
In  Merida  and  Tachira  also,  and  in  the 
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A  VENEZUELAN  EXPERIMENT  STATION 

Under  the  stimulation  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Venezuela  has  been  increasing  the  production  of 
sisal  and  crop  yields,  especially  those  of  rice,  sugar,  and  cotton. 


Island  of  Margarita,  official  activity  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  promote  this  crop  through  a  corps 
of  experts  engaged  in  demonstrating  to 
growers  practical  methods  for  improving  its 
cultivation.  In  the  year  covered  by  the  re¬ 
port  393,000  seedlings  were  distributed,  and 
20  decorticating  machines  were  ordered;  14 
of  these  were  sold  and  six  delivered  gratis 
to  growers  who  proved  that  they  had  plant¬ 
ings  already  under  way. 

The  Office  has  faithfully  kept  up  its  tech¬ 


nical  services  for  the  promotion  and  protec¬ 
tion  of  other  branches  of  our  agriculture. 
Tobacco,  cereals,  and  oil-producing  plants 
have  received  constant  attention,  in  addition 
to  the  help  that  continues  to  be  offered  to 
farmers  by  providing  selected  seed. 

Coffee  exports  reached  64,1 37,956  pounds, 
with  a  value  of  38,683,229  boHvares;  cacao 
exports  were  33,045,157  pounds,  10,665,303 
bolivares.  Producers  of  coffee  and  cacao 
have  had  the  benefit  of  the  maintenance  of 
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the  crop  dollar  which  was  established  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  these  crops,  so 
important  to  our  country’s  economy.  In  the 
course  of  the  year  the  national  government 
provided  8,654,356  boHvares  in  differential 
exchange  to  improve  the  situation  of  coffee 
and  cacao  growers.  Moreover  the  Ministry 
is  giving  special  attention,  through  its  techni¬ 
cal  ser\’ices  in  the  coffee-  and  cacao-producing 
districts,  to  improvement  of  the  production 
and  quality  of  both  crops;  and  the  Ministry 


The  Facts  on  the 

Pan  American  Coffee  Bureau* 

120  Wall  Street,  New  York 

November  20,  1944. 

Mr.  George  C.  Thierbach,  President 
National  Coffee  Association 
120  Wall  St.,  New  York 

Dear  Mr.  Thierbach: 

In  view  of  the  various  reports  that  have 
appeared  for  some  time  in  the  press  of  this 
countr)'  relative  to  both  the  supply  and 
prices  of  coffee,  and  in  view  of  recent  state¬ 
ments  from  responsible  sources  to  the  effect 
that  the  responsibility  for  the  solution  of 
these  problems  rests  with  the  producing 
countries,  the  Pan  American  Coffee  Bureau 
has  decided  to  submit  to  you  a  clarification 
of  the  factors  involved  in  the  great  crisis 
which  now'  faces  the  coffee  industry  of 
Latin  America. 

The  Pan  American  Coffee  Bureau  has, 
without  exception,  always  scrupulously  ab¬ 
stained  from  expressing  any  opinion  or  tak¬ 
ing  any  position  w'ith  respect  to  any  of  the 

^The  following  countries  are  members  of  the 
Bureau:  Brazil,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba, 
Dominic.in  Republic,  El  Salvador,  Mexico,  Vene¬ 
zuela. 


plans  to  increase  its  efforts  in  view  of  the 
good  results  obtained. 

Such  a  policy  counts  among  its  aims  that 
of  enabling  growers  to  make  larger  invest¬ 
ments  in  the  improvement  of  their  holdings, 
to  develop  their  plantations  with  greater 
care,  and  to  prepare  their  crops  for  market 
more  suitably,  in  order  that  our  coffee  and 
cacao  may  continue  to  enjoy  in  foreign  mar¬ 
kets  their  solid  credit  and  their  well-earned 
prestige. 


Coffee  Situation 

war-time  regulations  or  restrictions  imposed 
in  the  United  States. 

As  a  foreign  agency  the  Bureau  has  rigor¬ 
ously  refrained  from  direct  or  indirect  in¬ 
terference  in  any  manner  in  subjects  con¬ 
cerning  the  internal  economy  and  policies 
of  this  country. 

This  policy  has  been  strictly  adhered  to, 
as  can  be  testified  to  by  the  National  Cof¬ 
fee  Association,  and  during  recent  years,  so 
fraught  with  difficulties  and  problems  for 
the  coffee  industry,  the  Bureau  has  concen¬ 
trated  on  cooperating  with  the  National 
Coffee  Association,  the  various  government 
agencies  of  the  United  States  and  the  pro¬ 
ducing  countries  for  removal  of  difficulties, 
an  early  solution  of  existing  problems,  and 
faithful  adherence  to  all  war-time  regula¬ 
tions. 

We  have  considered  these  policies  as  the 
least  we  could  do  in  order  to  reciprocate  the 
favorable  and  cooperative  attitude  shown  by 
the  government,  the  trade  and  the  public  of 
this  country  towards  the  Bureau  and  the  en¬ 
tities  which  the  Bureau  represents. 

However,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be 
necessary  to  deviate  from  our  policy  in  or¬ 
der  to  submit  a  concise  statement  of  facts 
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Courtesy  ot  the  National  Coffee  Department  of  Brazil 

PICKING  COFFEE 


as  they  affect  the  coffee  producing  industry 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Following  the  outbreak  of  the  European 
War,  with  its  consequent  closing  of  markets 
for  about  10  million  bags  of  coffee  pro¬ 
duced  in  Latin  America,  the  price  of  coffee, 
already  greatly  depressed  because  of  a  long 
period  of  over-production,  because  of  aban¬ 
donment  by  Brazil  of  the  price  support  pol¬ 
icy  which  it  followed  until  1937,  and  be¬ 
cause  of  restrictive  tariffs  in  various  consum¬ 
ing  countries  (colonial  protection  in  Con¬ 
tinental  Europe  and  Imperial  preference  in 


Canada  and  Great  Britain),  reached  the 
lowest  levels  in  history. 

These  disastrous  levels,  starvation  prices, 
if  permitted  to  continue  for  any  length  of 
time  w'Ould  have  resulted  in  ruin  for  the 
coffee  industry  of  Latin  America,  and  in 
economic  chaos  for  the  14  coffee  producing 
countries  of  this  Hemisphere. 

Such  a  catastrophe  would  have  resulted  in 
deplorable  social  and  political  repercussions, 
would  have  opened  the  doors  of  the  Amer¬ 
icas  to  dangerous  extremist  ideologies  which 
were  making  bold  experiments  in  Europe; 
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and,  what  is  most  important,  would  have  cut 
off  vitally  important  markets  in  Latin 
America  for  United  States  industries. 

The  completion  of  the  Inter-American 
Coffee  Agreement,  in  which  the  United 
States  participated,  averted  this  calamity. 
The  coffee  market  slowly  recovered  and 
prices  reacted  in  a  healthy  manner  until  they 
reached,  late  in  1941,  a  level  which  was 
then  acceptable  or  even  satisfactory  when 
compared  to  the  disastrous  depths  to  which 
they  had  fallen  in  1940. 

It  should  be  noted  at  this  point  that  the 
sole  basis  for  the  acceptability  of  these 
prices  was  the  fact  that  they  represented  a 
partial  recovery  from  the  all  time  lows 
aforementioned,  which  obviously  cannot  be 
taken  as  a  fair  basis  of  comparison. 

When  war-time  conditions  made  neces¬ 
sary  price  control  in  this  country,  green  cof¬ 
fee  prices  were  frozen  at  the  levels  pre¬ 
vailing  in  1941,  levels  which  as  we  have 
seen  were  at  that  time  acceptable  to  the 
producers.  However,  it  is  clear  that  these 
so-called  "recovery”  prices  of  1941  were  far 
from  remunerative,  when  it  is  considered 
that  they  were  still  about  5%  below  the 
average  of  the  past  30  years. 

Coffee  prices  still  continue  frozen  on  that 
basis  today,  at  the  end  of  1944. 

With  this  background,  the  present  situ¬ 
ation  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

i)  The  agricultural  and  industrial  wages,  local 
transportation,  the  cost  of  machinery  and  other 
articles  which  coffee  producers  import,  etc.,  all 
rose  substantially  betw’een  1941  and  1944  (in 
some  cases  up  to  more  than  lOOCr)  which  in¬ 
creases  have  been  fully  reflected  in  highly  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  coffee  production. 

But  the  prices  of  coffee  continue  frozen  on  a 
1941  basis  and  therefore,  coffee  producers  at 
present  have  to  produce  coffee  and  to  live  in 
1944  at  1944  costs  while  their  income  is  frozen 
at  1941  levels. 

i)  This  state  of  affairs  is  already  resulting  in  the 
abandonment  of  millions  and  millions  of  coffee 
trees  throughout  Latin  America  and  in  the 


failure  adequately  to  care  for  and  maintain 
plantations  still  in  production.  If  this  situation 
is  prolonged  there  will  be  an  inevitable  col¬ 
lapse  of  the  coffee  industry  of  Latin  America. 
As  the  war  stimulated  the  demand  for  meat, 
cotton,  and  grain,  many  producers  have  found 
a  temporary  and  precarious  compensation  in 
raising  cattle  and  growing  other  products. 
With  the  advent  of  peace  and  the  restoration 
of  local  production  in  the  countries  devastated 
by  the  war,  this  temporary  demand  will  cease 
and  with  it  will  cease  the  temporary  income 
offered  former  coffee  producers,  whose  situa¬ 
tion  will  then  be  desperate. 
c)  The  apparent  prosperity  in  the  coffee  produc¬ 
ing  countries,  an  appearance  resulting  from 
existing  favorable  international  trade  balances, 
is  illusory  and  frankly  misleading.  Such  bal¬ 
ances  result  solely  from  the  impossibility  of 
buying  in  which  these  countries  find  them¬ 
selves,  from  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  the 
instruments  of  production  necessary  for  their 
activities  and  of  obtaining  many  other  essential 
articles  of  life.  The  restrictions  imposed  by 
the  war  have  not  permitted  them  to  import, 
except  in  very  limited  quantities,  agricultural 
and  industrial  machinery,  railroad  cars,  mills, 
rails,  trucks,  automobiles,  electrical  equipment, 
and  often  did  not  permit  them  to  import  even 
spare  parts,  either  new  or  used. 

Now,  the  very  modest  industrial  plants  of 
these  countries,  their  railroads,  systems  of 
urban  transportation,  highway  rolling  equip¬ 
ment,  agricultural,  industrial  and  transportation 
equipment,  water  transport  facilities,  coastal  or 
interior,  already  deficient  before  the  war, 
are  today  on  the  verge  of  collapse,  in  open 
process  of  disintegration  through  lack  of  re¬ 
placements  or  even  remotely  adequate  main¬ 
tenance  and  repairs. 

This  is  the  sole  reason  for  the  existing  bal¬ 
ances,  which  will  evaporate  on  the  day  the  war¬ 
time  restrictions  which  impede  the  purchases 
of  material  are  removed.  Such  balances  are 
actually  not  sufficient  to  renovate  our  agricul¬ 
tural  and  industrial  equipment  or  to  repair  the 
depreciation  caused  by  three  years  of  excessive 
use  without  even  a  minimum  of  adequate 
maintenance  and  repairs. 
d)  An  increase  in  coffee  prices  sufficient  to  main¬ 
tain  economically  in  production  the  billions  of 
coffee  trees  in  Latin  America,  sufficient  to  pre¬ 
vent  economic  ruin  in  the  various  countries, 
sufficient  to  avoid  the  loss  of  valuable  markets 
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for  industries  of  the  United  States,  would  not 
constitute  a  sacrifice  for  the  public  because  it 
would  represent,  at  the  most,  about  l/g  of  a 
cent  in  the  cost  of  a  cup  of  coffee.  This  means 
that  a  consumer  who  drinks  four  regular  cups 
a  day  would  have  his  budget  for  coffee  in¬ 
creased  by  about  1/2  cent  a  day. 

If  some  readjustment  is  not  made  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  situation  might  arise  which  would  pre¬ 
vent  or  disturb  the  free  flow  of  coffee  to  the 
American  market,  just  at  a  time  when  the 
shipping  situation  is  such  as  to  permit  an 
ample  supply  of  the  product  for  United  States 
needs. 

Coffee  producers  cannot  be  forced  to  sell  their 
coffee  at  a  loss,  i.e.,  below  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion,  when  the  abandonment  of  plantation  and 
the  neglect  of  adequate  cultivation  of  those 
which  are  still  in  production  has  already  re¬ 
duced  the  yield  of  coffee  in  some  countries,  and 
will  reduce  it  even  more  in  the  coming  crops 
due  to  the  fact  that  neglect  of  the  plantations 
for  one  year  results  in  a  reduced  production 
which  takes  at  least  3  years  to  return  to  original 
yield. 

In  the  case  of  Brazil,  unfavorable  weather  con¬ 
ditions  and  inadequate  returns  have  reduced  by 
more  than  50'/r  the  last  two  crops. 

With  reduced  production  on  one  hand,  and 
with  the  impossibility  of  continuing  to  produce 
without  suffering  economic  losses  under  present 
conditions  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  only  logical 


that  the  producers,  so  badly  squeezed  for  some 
time  past,  will  not  be  able  to  sell  in  1945  at 
1941  prices. 

It  is  our  considered  opinion  that  rationing  would 
not  be  a  solution  because  it  would  not  permit  the 
restoration  of  plantations  already  abandoned  or 
being  abandoned,  thus  adversely  affecting  the  pro¬ 
ducers,  the  trade  and  the  consumer. 

This  is  the  present  situation  of  coffee  as 
viewed  and  interpreted  by  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Coffee  Bureau.  The  gravity  of  the 
menace  which  weighs  over  the  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  producers  who  derive  their  livelihood 
from  coffee,  over  the  roasters,  importers, 
brokers  and  distributors  in  the  United  States 
w'ho  deal  in  coffee,  and  over  the  public 
which  has  made  coffee  its  favorite  beverage, 
can  hardly  be  exaggerated. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  express  to  you  per¬ 
sonally  and  on  behalf  of  the  countries  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  Bureau  our  great  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  the  cooperation  offered  at  all  times 
to  the  Bureau  by  your  Association. 

Cordially  yours, 

Eurico  Penteado 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Pan  American  Coffee  Bureau 
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The  Americas  and  the  War 


To  KEEP  the  readers  of  the  Bulletin  in¬ 
formed  of  the  various  measures  dealing  with 
the  war  and  its  effects  taken  by  the  American 
Republics  since  the  United  States  was  at¬ 
tacked  by  Japan  on  December  7,  1941,  a 


continuing  list  is  being  compiled  of  laws, 
decrees,  acts,  orders,  and  resolutions  pub¬ 
lished  in  official  gazettes  or  noted  in  other 
publications  received  at  the  Pan  American 
Union.  While  it  is  attempted  to  make  each 


Severances  oj  Diplomatic  Relations,  Declarations  oj  War  and  Adherence  to  the  Joint 
Declarations  by  the  United  Nations 


Severances  of  Diplomatic  Relations 

Declaration  of  War 

Adherence 
to  the  Joint 
Declara¬ 
tion  by  the 
United  Na¬ 
tions 

Germany 
and  Italy 

Japan 

Bulgaria 

Hungary 

Rumania 

Vichy 

France 

Germany 
and  Italy 

Japan 

•Bulgaria 

Hungary 

^Rumania 

Argentina . 

>1-26^ 

1-28-42 

1-28-42 

1-20-43 

12-19-41 

l-26-^4 
1-28-42 
1-28-42 
1-20-43 
12-  8-41 

2-4-44 

2-4-44 

’4-7-43 

8-22-42 

’4-7-43 

’ 4-7-43 
2-6-43 

(•) 

5-18-43 

5-18-43 

11-26-42 

Colombia . 

CJ-n-27-43 

12-11-41 

12-11-41 

12-11-41 

1-17-44 

1-1-42 

1-1-42 

1-1-42 

Costa  Rica . 

H-5-15-42 

R-5-15-42 

12-8-41 

12-9-41 

11-9-42 

11-26-42 

Dominican  Republic 
Ecuador . 

1-29-42 

1-29-42 

El  Salvador . 

11-13-42 

11-12-42 

11-10-^2 

11-13-42 

11-9-42 

-10-42 

1-13-42 

12-12-41 

12-11-41 

12-12-41 

12-13-41 

5-22-42 

12-11-41 

12-12-41 

12-8-41 

12-8-41 

12-8-41 

12-8-41 

5-22-42 

12-8-41 

‘12-7-41 

1-1-42 

1-1-42 

1-1-42 

1-1^2 

6-14-42 

1-1-42 

1-1-42 

Guatemala . 

Haiti . 

12-24-41 

Honduras . 

Mexico . 

Nicaragua . 

12-11-41 

12-  8-41 

B-12-20-41 
H-1 2-19-41 
(*) 

12-19-41 

Panama . 

Paraguay . 

1-28-42 

1-24-42 

1-28-42 

1-24-42 

1-25-42 

12-31-41 

Peru . 

1-26-43 

(•) 

5-12-43 

11-26-42 

United  States . 

12-11-41 

12-8-41 

6-5-42 

1-1-42 

Uruguay . 

1-25-42 

12-31-41 

Venezuela . 

nnnniiii 

•  Argentina  severed  relations  with  Germany  and  Japan  only,  in  view  of  Italy’s  having  changed  sides  in  the  war  in  July  1943. 

•  The  decree  of  April  7,  1943,  hy  which  a  state  of  war  was  declared  to  exist  between  Bolivia  and  the  Axis  powers,  and 
under  which  the  Bolivian  Government  adhered  to  the  United  Nations  Declaration,  was  sanctioned  by  the  Bolivian  Congress 
on  November  26,  1943,  and  on  December  4,  1943,  a  decree  was  promulgated  formally  declaring  that  Bolivia  is  at  war  with 
the  Axis.  {The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  December  11,  1943.) 

•  Rumania  and  Hungary  severed  diplomatic  relations  with  Brazil  on  March  6  and  May  5,  1942,  respectively.  {The 
Department  of  State  Bulletin,  November  20,  1943.) 

•  Mexico  had  no  Treaty  of  Friendship  or  diplomatic  relations  with  Rumania.  {The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  Novem¬ 
ber  20,  1943.) 

•Panama  declared  war  on  December  10,  1941,  retroaaive  to  December  7. 

•The  Vichy  Government  severed  diplomatic  relations  with  the  United  States  on  November  8,  1942.  {The  Department 
•f  Slate  Bulletin,  November  14.  1942.) 

’  Under  the  terms  of  an  armistice  signed  at  Moscow  September  12,  1944,  Rumania  as  of  August  24,  1944,  withdrew 
liom  the  war  against  the  United  Nations,  broke  off  relations  with  Germany  and  its  satellites,  and  entered  the  war  on  the 
hde  of  the  Allied  Powers  against  Germany  and  Hungary.  {The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  September  17,  1944.1 

•  Bulgaria  ceased  hostilities  with  the  U.S.S.R.  on  September  9,  1944 ;  severed  relations  with  Germany  on  September  6, 
1944  and  with  Hungary  on  September  26,  1944 ;  and  then  ceased  hostilities  against  all  other  United  Nations ;  at  Moscow 
on  October  28,  1944,  Bulgaria  accepted  the  armistice  terms  presented  by  the  Govettments  of  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  U.S.S.R.  on  behalf  of  all  the  United  Nations  at  war  with  Bulgaria.  {The  Department  of  Stale  Bulletin, 
Oaober  29,  1944.) 
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monthly  installment  of  the  compilation  as 
complete  as  possible,  it  is  inevitable  that 
some  measures  should  be  omitted,  because 
of  uncertain  mails,  delay  in  receiving  recent 
official  papers,  and  other  difficulties. 

When  a  reference  stands  by  itself  in  par¬ 
entheses,  it  is  the  official  source  for  an  item 
for  which  an  unofficial  source  was  previously 
given.  In  order  to  preserve  the  number- 
ing  of  the  measures  mentioned  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  issues,  items  listed  in  this  number 
whose  dates  fall  between  those  of  measures 
already  published  are  inserted  with  letters 
following  the  number. 

The  official  gazettes  of  the  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  countries  are  as  follows:  Argentina, 
Boletin  Oficial;  Brazil,  Diario  Oficial;  Chile, 
D'tario  Oficial;  Colombia,  Diario  Oficial; 
Costa  Rica,  Gaceta  Oficial;  Cuba,  Gaceta 

PART 

ARGENTINA 

143*/.  July  20,  1944.  Decree  19,059,  prohibiting 
the  sale  and  use  of  molasses  for  any  purpose  except 
the  manufacture  of  alcohol  in  the  distilleries  of 
the  production  zones.  (Mentioned  in  La  Prensa, 
Buenos  Aires,  September  13,  1944.) 

154./.  July  29,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
20,192,  providing  for  the  creation  under  the  Na¬ 
tional  Public  Health  Office  of  a  special  committee 
to  study  means  of  obtaining  quinine  substitutes. 
(Mentioned  in  Boletin  Oficial,  October  2,  1944.) 

174./.  September  2,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 

creating  the  National  Register  of  Persons  in  the 
Service  of  Foreign  Organizations,  and  setting  forth 
regulations  for  the  inscription  of  such  persons. 
{La  Prensa,  Buenos  Aires,  September  3,  1944.) 
183/».  September  12,  1944.  Resolution  of  the 
Department  of  Industry  and  Commerce  making 
specified  exceptions  regarding  the  use  of  molasses 
as  prescribed  by  Decree  No.  19,059  of  July  20. 
1944  (see  143*<  above).  (Lt  Prensa,  Buenos 

Aires,  September  13,  1944.) 

185.  September  13,  1944.  Resolution,  Depart¬ 

ment  of  Industry  and  Commerce,  fixing  the  scope 
of  Presidential  Decree  No.  20,263,  of  July  28, 
1944  (see  Argentina  151,  Bulletin,  January  1945), 
governing  prices  of  articles  of  prime  necessity. 


Oficial;  Dominican  Republic,  Gaceta  Oficial; 

El  Salvador,  Diario  Oficial;  Ecuador,  Regis, 
tro  Oficial;  Guatemala,  Diario  de  Centro 
America;  Haiti,  Le  Moniteur;  Honduras,  La 
Gaceta;  Mexico,  Diario  Oficial;  Nicaragua, 

La  Gaceta;  Panama,  Gaceta  Oficial;  Para¬ 
guay,  Gaceta  Oficial;  Peru,  El  Peruano;  I 
Uruguay,  Diario  Oficial;  and  Venezuela,  I 
Gaceta  Oficial. 

No  items  are  given  for  the  United  States 
except  under  Bilateral  and  Multilateral 
Measures. 

The  list  was  begun  in  the  April  1942 
number  of  the  Bulletin,  and  omissions  will 
be  supplied  as  information  is  received  from 
official  or  other  sources.  When  notice  of  a 
measure  has  been  taken  from  an  unofficial 
account,  the  official  source  will  be  given  as 
soon  as  it  is  available. 

XXXV 

{Li  Prensj,  Buenos  Aires,  September  14,  1944.) 

186.  September  19,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  25,086,  authorizing  the  Ministry  of  the  Navy 
to  buy  back  from  the  Swiss  Government  6,867 
tons  of  sugar  which  could  not  be  exported  because 
of  the  prohibition  against  sugar  exports  contained 
in  Presidential  Decree  No.  125,159,  July  18,  1942 
(see  Argentina  20/’,  Bulletin,  December  1942). 
{Boletin  Oficial,  October  5,  1944.) 

187.  September  19,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  25,325,  requiring  compliance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  Decree  No.  20,192,  July  29,  1944,  r^ 
garding  a  study  of  quinine  substitutes,  (see  1544 
above).  {Boletin  Oficial,  October  2,  1944.) 

188.  September  22,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 

abolishing  the  basic  price  for  corn  as  of  October 
20,  1944.  {La  Prensa,  Buenos  Aires,  September 
23,  1944.) 

189.  September  25.  1944.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  26,105,  authorizing  the  Argentine  Domestic 
Textile  Corporation  to  form  a  company  to  manu¬ 
facture  dyes  and  prescribing  regulations  governing 
such  organization.  {Boletin  Oficial,  October  3, 
1944.) 

190.  September  26,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  26,213,  authorizing  the  Agricultural  Produc¬ 
tion  Regulation  Board  to  sell  corn  from  the  1943- 
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1944  crop  for  forage  at  the  same  price  as  for  corn 
used  as  fuel.  (Boletin  Ojicial,  October  3,  1944.) 

191.  October  17,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 

prohibiting  direct  or  indirect  propaganda  in  favor 
of  the  countries  with  which  the  Argentine  Repub¬ 
lic  has  severed  diplomatic  relations,  and  ordering 
the  closing  of  specified  German  and  Italian  news¬ 
papers.  {La  Prensa,  Buenos  Aires,  October  18, 
1944.) 

192.  November  8,  1944.  Decree  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  Industry  and  Commerce  to  exercise 
control  over  firms  belonging  to  citizens  of 
belligerent  non- American  countries.  {The  Sew 
York  Times,  December  10,  1944.) 

BOLIVIA 

33.  (Correction)  January  22,  1944.  {El  Diario, 
September  15,  1944.) 

BRAZIL 

126.  November  6,  1944.  Decree-Law  No.  7024, 
prescribing  procedures  governing  the  liquidation  of 
the  holdings  of  the  Lage  organization  (coastwise 
shipping,  shipyards,  coal  mines,  construction  com¬ 
panies,  etc.),  which  were  placed  under  government 
control  by  Decree-Law  No.  4648,  September  2, 
1942  (see  Brazil  41/',  Bulletin,  December  1942 
and  April  1943).  {Boletim  Aereo  So.  323, 
Sectao  de  Informaqoes,  Minist6rio  das  Rela^oes 
Exteriores,  Rio  de  Janerio,  November  10,  1944.) 

COLOMBIA 

128ii.  August  4,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1875,  authorizing  and  regulating  the  importation 
of  wheat  for  flour  mills  in  certain  parts  of  the 
country,  and  fixing  prices  for  domestic  wheat. 
(Diario  O ficial,  August  11,  1944.) 

132</.  August  23,  1944.  Resolution  No.  519, 
National  Price  Control  Office,  making  Resolution 
No.  514  of  August  21,  1944  (see  Colombia  131, 
Bulletin,  January  1945),  which  fixed  prices  for 
domestic  cements,  effective  at  once.  {Diario 
Ojicial,  October  13,  1944.) 

139<».  September  6,  1944.  Resolution  No.  540, 
National  Price  Control  Office,  fixing  prices  for 
cement  made  by  a  specified  company.  {Diario 
Ofeial,  October  13,  1944.) 

140</.  September  11,  1944.  Resolution  No.  560, 
National  Price  Control  Office,  requiring  that  lard 
imported  for  the  Department  of  Cundinamarca  be 
distributed  in  accordance  with  the  procedure  pre¬ 
scribed  for  di*  cribution  of  vegetable  fats  by  Resolu¬ 


tion  No.  109  of  February  17,  1944  (see  Colombia 
105,  Bulletin,  June  1944)  at  prices  fixed  by 
Resolution  No.  522  of  August  24,  1944  (see  Co¬ 
lombia  134,  Bulletin,  January  1945),  and  making 
other  pertinent  provisions.  {Diario  Ojicial,  Oc¬ 
tober  13,  1944.) 

140^.  September  11,  1944.  Resolution  No.  561, 
National  Price  Control  Office,  prescribing  penalties 
for  selling  goods  subject  to  price  control  at  short 
weight  or  in  adulterated  quality.  {Diario  Ojicial, 
October  13,  1944.) 

140f.  September  11,  1944.  Resolution  No.  562, 
National  Price  Control  Office,  amending  Resolu¬ 
tion  No.  515  of  August  22,  1944  (see  Colombia 
132,  Bulletin,  January  1945)  to  increase  the 
price  of  flour  made  from  imported  wheat  in  the 
city  of  Medellin.  {Diario  Ojicial,  October  13, 
1944.) 

142.  September  13,  1944.  Resolution  No.  566, 
National  Price  Control  Office,  fixing  maximum 
sale  prices  for  various  sizes  of  headless  nails. 
{Diario  Ojicial,  October  13,  1944.) 

143.  September  13,  1944.  Resolution  No.  567, 
National  Price  Control  Office,  fixing  maximum 
sale  prices  for  various  sizes  and  kinds  of  con 
struction  lumber  in  Bogota.  {Diario  Ojicial, 
October  13,  1944.) 

144.  September  16,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  2217,  prescribing  procedures  for  importation 
of  cement  for  public  works  as  provided  by  Presi¬ 
dential  Decree  No.  2010  of  August  19,  1944  (see 
Colombia  130,  Bulletin,  January  1945).  {Diario 
Ojicial,  September  28,  1944.) 

145.  September  26,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  2300,  creating  the  National  Supply  Institute 
{Instituto  Sacional  de  Abastecimientos)  to  facili¬ 
tate  production,  importation,  and  distribution  of 
articles  of  prime  necessity  and  to  regulate  expor¬ 
tation  and  prices  thereof.  {Diario  Ojicial,  October 
5,  1944.) 

146.  September  28,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  2316,  suspending  the  authorization  for  im¬ 
portation  of  wheat  provided  in  Presidential  Decree 
No.  1875  of  August  4,  1944  (see  Colombia  128ii 
above).  {Diario  Ojicial,  October  6,  1944.) 

147.  October  3,  1944.  Resolution  No.  579,  Na¬ 
tional  Price  Control  Office,  amending  Resolution 
No.  309  of  May  5,  1944  (see  Colombia  120, 
Bulletin,  September  and  October  1944)  by  fixing 
new  maximum  wholesale  and  retail  prices  for  su¬ 
gar.  {Diario  Ojicial,  October  17,  1944.) 
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148.  October  3,  1944.  Resolution  No.  580,  Na¬ 
tional  Price  Control  Office,  amending  Resolution 
No.  344  of  May  23,  1944  (see  Colombia  122, 
Bulletin,  November  1944)  by  fixing  new  maxi¬ 
mum  wholesale  and  retail  prices  for  certain  brands 
of  vegetable  fats,  and  making  other  provisions. 
(Diario  Oficial,  October  17,  1944.) 

COSTA  RICA 

1714.  July  13,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
2,  creating  a  board  to  control  the  distribution  of 
Costa  Rica’s  quota  of  penicillin.  (La  Gaceta,  July 
16,  1944.) 

1734.  October  2,  1944.  Notice,  Economic  De¬ 
fense  Board,  announcing  maximum  prices  for 
lard,  butter,  meat,  milk,  penicillin,  and  shoes.  (La 
Prensa  Libre,  San  Jose,  October  3,  1944.) 

CUBA 

6664.  October  24,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  3789,  fixing  the  maximum  retail  price  per 
pound  of  bread.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  October  25, 
1944.) 

6714.  October  30,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  3877,  prescribing  measures  concerning  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  provisions  of  Decree  No.  779  of 
February  15,  1944,  regarding  the  control  of 

profiteering  in  business  and  industry,  and  fixing 
penalties  for  non<ompliance  (see  Cuba  5294, 
Bulletin,  July  1944).  (Gaceta  Oficial,  Novem¬ 
ber  8,  1944,  p.  18345.) 

673.  November  3,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  3902,  fixing  higher  wholesale  and  retail  prices 
for  jerked  beef  throughout  the  Republic  and  mak¬ 
ing  other  provisions  pertaining  thereto.  (Gaceta 
Oficial,  November  9,  1944,  p.  18435.) 

674.  November  6,  1944.  Resolution  No.  270, 
Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  prescribing 
rules  and  regulations  concerning  quotas  among 
peanut  oil  manufacturers  of  the  1,000  tons  of  pea¬ 
nut  flour  authorized  for  cattle  feed  by  Resolution 
No.  268  of  October  30,  1944  (see  Cuba  671, 
Bulletin,  January  1945).  (Gaceta  Oficial.  No¬ 
vember  9,  1944,  p.  18436.) 

675.  November  6,  1944.  Resolution  No.  271, 
Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  establishing 
control  over  the  distribution,  use,  and  consump¬ 
tion  of  fertilizers  and  raw  materials  therefor, 
requiring  declarations  of  stocks,  and  making  other 
provisions  pertaining  thereto.  (Gaceta  Oficial, 
November  9,  1944,  p.  18437.) 


676.  November  6,  1944.  Resolution  No.  272, 
Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  clarifying 
Presidential  Decree  No.  3789  of  October  24,  1944 
(see  666a  above),  by  stating  that  the  price  fixed 
therein  for  bread  is  applicable  throughout  the  Re¬ 
public  and  specifying  in  detail  the  required  weights 
of  bread  offered  for  sale  in  Oriente  Province. 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  November  10,  1944,  p.  18469.) 

677.  November  7,  1944.  Resolution  No.  273, 
Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  prescribing 
rules  and  regulations  concerning  the  withdrawal 
from  customs  of  imix)rted  wheat  flour.  (Gaceta 
Oficial,  November  13,  1944,  p.  18601.) 

678.  November  11,  1944.  Resolution  No.  275, 
Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  fixing  maxi¬ 
mum  wholesale  and  retail  prices  for  rice.  (Gaceta 
Oficial,  November  17,  1944,  p.  18854;  corrected 
copy,  Gaceta  Oficial,  November  23,  1944,  p. 
19204.) 

679.  November  14,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  4094,  waiving  import  duties  and  consular 
fees  on  equipment  imported  by  the  Cuban  Blood 
Bank  for  the  preparation  of  plasma  to  be  sent  to 
United  Nations  battlefronts  or  used  by  the 
Cuban  civilian  population.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  No¬ 
vember  21,  1944,  p.  19044.) 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

147.  September  29,  1944.  Regulation  No.  2189, 
on  the  longer  working  day  authorized  by  Law  No. 
152  of  January  13,  1943  (see  Dominican  Republic 
65,  Bulletin,  June  1943).  (Gaceta  Oficial,  Oc¬ 
tober  4,  1944.) 

148.  October  9,  1944.  Law  No.  719,  prescribing 
measures  regulating  the  extension,  until  a  year 
after  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  Europe,  of  thf 
effectiveness  of  trade  marks  which  have  expired 
since  September  3,  1939,  if  they  are  held  by 
representatives  of  firms  in  enemy-occupied  nations. 
(La  Nacion,  Ciudad  Trujillo,  October  12,  1944.) 

ECUADOR 

74e,.  July  1,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  257  bis, 
amending  the  statutes  of  the  Ecuadorean  Develop¬ 
ment  Corporation  in  order  to  improve  administra¬ 
tive  prcKedures  and  cut  down  exjjenses.  (Set 
Ecuador  19o,  Bulletin,  February  1943-)  (Regis- 
tro  Oficial,  September  9,  1944.) 

88.  September  1,  1944.  Legislative  Decree  pre¬ 
scribing  measures  to  regulate  the  leasing  of  land 
for  rice  cultivation.  (Registro  Oficial,  September 
13,  1944.) 
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89.  September  2,  1944.  Legislative  Decree 

freezing  rents  in  urban  areas  at  the  May  1,  1944 
level,  prohibiting  the  termination  by  landlords  of 
leases,  and  making  other  provisions  pertaining 
thereto.  (Registro  Ofic/al,  September  9,  1944.) 

GUATEMALA 

120i*.  September  18,  1944.  Presidential  Order 
transferring  control  over  the  importation  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  tires  and  gasoline  from  the  Section  of 
Economic-Financial  Coordination  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  the  administration  of 
the  army.  (Diario  de  Centro  America,  October  13, 
1944.) 

122.  October  17,  1944.  Presidential  Order  put¬ 
ting  sales  of  newsprint  under  control  of  the  Section 
of  Economic-Financial  Coordination  for  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  emergenq’;  restricting  its  use  to  gov¬ 
ernmental  and  public  service  publications  and 
literary  and  scientific  works  already  begun;  pro¬ 
hibiting  sales  of  more  than  a  quarter  ream;  and 
applying  to  newsprint  certain  of  the  rules  pre¬ 
scribed  by  Presidential  Decree  No.  2693  of 
February  9,  1942  (see  Guatemala  12,  Bulletin, 
May  1942)  for  sales  of  automobiles,  trucks,  tires, 
and  tubes.  (Diario  de  Centro  America,  October 
19,  1944.) 

HAITI 

99.  September  15,  1944.  Decree-law  abolishing 
port  duties  and  permitting  vessels  engaged  in  for¬ 
eign  trade  to  load  and  unload  at  closed  ports  or 
other  points  along  the  Republic’s  coast  under  con¬ 
ditions  to  be  established;  adopted  to  facilitate 
foreign  trade  during  the  war.  (Haiti-Journal, 
Port-au-Prince,  September  16,  1944.) 

MEXICO 

145.  (Correction)  March  17,  1943. 

271.  November  4,  1944.  Resolution,  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  fixing  the  sugar  cane  supply  zone 
for  a  specified  sugar  mill,  in  accordance  with  the 
decree  of  September  22,  1943  (see  Mexico  199, 
Bulletin,  December  1943).  (Diario  Oficial, 
November,  24,  1944.) 

272.  November  8,  1944.  Order,  Interdepart¬ 
mental  Board  on  Enemy  Property  and  Business, 
allowing  the  claim  presented  by  a  specified  paper 
manufacturing  firm  and  repealing  the  order  of 
February  9,  1944  (see  Mexico  232;*,  Bulletin, 
June  1944)  insofar  as  it  refers  to  that  firm. 
(Diario  Oficial,  November  25,  1944.) 


273.  November  8,  1944.  Order,  Interdepart¬ 
mental  Board  on  Enemy  Property  and  Business, 
supplementing  previous  lists  of  persons  and  firms 
included  under  the  provisions  of  the  law  on  enemy 
property  and  business.  (Diario  Oficial,  Novem¬ 
ber  25,  1944.) 

274.  November  8,  1944.  Order,  Interdepart¬ 

mental  Board  on  Enemy  Property  and  Business, 
allowing  the  claim  of  a  specified  person  and  re¬ 
pealing  the  order  of  March  17,  1943  (see  Mexico 
145,  Bulletin,  June  1943  and  above)  insofar  as 
it  refers  to  that  individual.  (Diario  Oficial,  No¬ 
vember  28,  1944.) 

275.  November  8,  1944.  Order,  Interdepart¬ 

mental  Board  on  Enemy  Property  and  Business, 
clarifying  the  order  of  October  27,  1943  (see 
Mexico  208.J,  Bulletin,  May  1944)  pertaining 
to  persons  and  firms  included  under  the  provisions 
of  the  law  on  enemy  property  and  business. 
(Diario  Oficial,  November  28,  1944.) 

276.  November  8,  1944.  Order,  Interdepart¬ 

mental  Board  on  Enemy  Property  and  Business, 
allowing  the  claim  of  a  specified  person  and  re¬ 
pealing  the  orders  of  June  13,  1942  and  September 
26,  1942  (see  Mexico  46  and  88,  Bulletin,  Sep¬ 
tember  and  December  1942)  insofar  as  they  refer 
to  that  individual.  (Diario  Oficial,  November 

28,  1944.) 

277.  November  17,  1944.  Decree  placing  1944- 
45  rice  production  under  control  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Treasury  and  Public  Credit;  fixing 
producer  prices  for  the  crop,  which  will  be  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  National  Distributing  and  Regulating 
Company;  and  prescribing  other  measures  to 
regulate  distribution  and  wholesale  and  retail 
prices.  (Diario  Oficial,  November  22,  1944.) 

278.  November  22,  1944.  Resolution,  Chief  of 
the  Department  of  the  Federal  District  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  Public  Credit,  fixing 
prices  in  the  Federal  District  for  specified  articles 
of  prime  necessity.  (Diario  Oficial,  November 
24,  1944.) 

PANAMA 

115.  October  20,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
278,  amending  Decree  No.  223  of  November  18, 
1943  (see  Panama  98,  Bulletin,  April  1944) 
to  increase  the  weekly  slaughter  of  beef  cattle  in 
a  specified  district.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  October  31, 

1944.) 

116.  October  25,  1944.  Decree  No.  54,  Office 
of  Imports,  Price,  and  Supply  Control,  fixing 
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wholesale  and  retail  prices  for  soap  powder  in  the 
cities  of  Panama  and  Colon.  (Gaceta  Oficial, 
November  1,  1944.) 

117.  October  26,  1944.  Decree  No.  55,  Office 
of  Imports,  Price,  and  Supply  Control,  fixing  maxi¬ 
mum  prices  for  specihed  medical  products  in 
David  and  Chiriqui.  {GactU  Oficial,  November 

I,  1944.) 

PARAGUAY 

53i.  March  6,  1944.  {Reiista  Municipal,  Asun- 
ci6n,  February  1944.) 

54.  Decree-Law  No.  3.381.  (Reiista  del  Centro 
de  Importadores,  Asuncion,  July  1944). 

574.  August  24,  1944.  Presidential  decree  regu¬ 
lating  the  naturalization  of  foreigners  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  certain  provisions  of  Decree-Law  No. 

II, 061  of  February  16,  1942,  which  fixed  the 
scope  of  the  severance  of  relations  with  the  Axis 
(see  Paraguay  4,  Bulletin,  July  1942).  (El  Pais, 
Asuncion,  August  25,  1944.) 

59.  (Correction)  September  22,  1944.  Presi¬ 
dential  Decree  No.  5253.  (Mentioned  in  El  Pais, 
Asuncion,  October  6,  1944.) 

60.  October  4,  1944.  Resolution,  Ministry  of 
Industry  and  Commerce,  suspending  the  exporta¬ 
tion  of  yuca  flour  and  starch.  (El  Pais,  Asuncion, 
October  5,  1944.) 

61.  October  5,  1944.  Presidential  decree  giving 
the  National  Food  Administration  exclusive  au¬ 
thority  to  acquire  all  yerba  mate  and  to  regulate 
its  processing  and  distribution  for  domestic  con¬ 
sumption.  (El  Pais,  Asunci6n,  October  6,  1944.) 

PERU 

1284.  June  22,  1944.  Supreme  Decree  regulat¬ 
ing  the  disposition  of  bakeries  acquired  by  the 
government  from  Japanese  subjects  by  providing 
for  their  adjudication  by  lot  to  qualified  native- 
born  Peruvians.  (El  Peruano,  August  29,  1944.) 

134.  August  5,  1944.  Supreme  Decree  fixing  a 
new  basis  for  calculating  the  price  of  domestic 
wheat  acquired  by  flour  mills  in  Lima  and  Callao. 
(El  Peruano,  September  9,  1944.) 

135.  Augu.st  9,  1944.  Resolution,  Ministry  of 
the  Treasury,  fixing  procedures  for  the  adjudica¬ 
tion  by  lot  of  bakeries  acquired  from  Japanese 
subjects  provided  for  in  the  Supreme  Decree  of 
June  22,  1944  (see  128.»  above).  (El  Peruano, 
August  29,  1944.) 

136.  August  10,  1944.  Resolution,  Ministry  of 


Agriculture,  authorizing  the  exportation  during  the 
present  year  of  up  to  500  quintals  of  Peruvian 
tea,  and  specifying  the  form  in  which  it  is  to  be 
exported.  (El  Peruano,  September  8,  1944.) 

137.  August  26,  1944.  Resolution,  Ministry  of 
the  Treasury,  providing  that  requests  for  permis¬ 
sion  to  buy,  sell,  or  transfer  recently  imported 
trucks  be  made  directly  to  the  Rubber  Consump¬ 
tion  Supervisory  Committee.  (El  Peruano,  Au¬ 
gust  29,  1944.) 

138.  August  26,  1944.  Supreme  Resolution  cre¬ 
ating  a  commission  to  study  means  of  installing  a 
network  of  stations  and  storage  places  throughout 
the  country  for  the  distribution  of  petroleum,  gaso¬ 
line,  kerosene  and  derivatives.  (El  Peruano, 
September  26,  1944.) 

139.  October  5,  1944.  Supreme  Resolution  No. 
74,  outlining  the  functions  of  Price  Regulation 
Offices  with  respect  to  essential  foodstuffs.  (El 
Peruano.  October  17,  1944.) 

140.  October  7,  1944.  Supreme  Resolution  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  acquisition  by  the  government  of 
the  1944-45  crop  of  specified  varieties  of  beans. 
(El  Peruano,  October  12,  1944.) 

14 1.  October  24,  1944.  Resolution,  Ministry  of 
Public  Health  and  Social  Welfare,  authorizing  the 
Inspector  General  of  Pharmacy  to  publish  once  a 
month  in  the  local  papers  the  selling  prices  for 
penicillin.  (El  Peruano.  October  25,  1944.) 

URUGUAY 

178i.  November  30,  1943.  Presidential  decree 

fixing  minimum  prices  for  specified  farm  products. 
(Mentioned  in  Diario  Oficial,  October  14,  1944.) 

\'l9a.  December  22,  1943.  Law’  No.  10,465, 

prescribing,  for  the  protection  of  the  consuming 
public,  more  severe  penalties  for  infractions  of  the 
price  regulations  for  articles  of  prime  necessity 
fixed  by  Law  No.  10,075  of  October  23,  1941. 
(Diario  Oficial,  December  31,  1943.) 

233.  September  26,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  967/943,  amending  the  decree  of  November 
30,  1943  (see  178i  above)  by  fixing  a  new  mini¬ 
mum  price  for  eggs.  (Diario  Oficial,  October  14, 
1944.) 

234.  September  26,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  730/944,  amc-nding  the  decree  of  September 
19,  1944  (see  Uruguay  232,  Bulletin,  January 
1945),  by  raising  the  authorized  exp<irt  quota  of 
fresh  eggs  for  the  United  Kingdom  from  50,000 
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to  80,000  cases.  {Diario  Oficial,  October  14, 
1944.) 

235.  September  29,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  2578/944,  approving  the  price  fixed  by  the 
ANCAP  for  asphalt  manufactured  by  that  organi¬ 
zation.  (Diario  Oficial,  October  6,  1944.) 

236.  October  13,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  232/944,  amending  the  exchange  treatment 
fixed  by  the  decree  of  June  25,  1943,  for  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  national  products,  in  order  to  adjust 
it  to  present  higher  prices  in  the  international 
market.  (Diario  Oficial,  October  19,  1944.) 

VENEZUELA 

172.  August  29,  1944.  Resolution  No.  2,  Na¬ 
tional  Supply  Commission,  fixing  the  ceiling  retail 
price  for  bananas  in  specified  places.  (Gaceta 
Oficial,  August  29,  1944.) 

173.  September  1,  1944.  Resolution  No.  4,  Na¬ 
tional  Supply  Commission,  fixing  maximum  quotas 
of  beef  cattle  for  consumption  in  specified  places; 
forbidding  the  retail  sale  of  beef  on  Sundays;  and 
making  other  pertinent  regulations.  (Gaceta 
Oficial,  September  1,  1944.) 

174.  September  5,  1944.  Resolution  No.  5,  Na¬ 
tional  Supply  Commission,  fixing  distribution  quo¬ 
tas  for  truck  and  bus  tires  and  inner  tubes  im¬ 
ported  from  Brazil.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  September 
5,  1944.) 

175.  September  16,  1944.  Resolution,  Ministry 
of  the  Treasury,  approving  regulations  governing 
the  National  Supply  Commission.  (Gaceta  Oficial, 
September  18,  1944.) 

176.  September  25,  1944.  Resolutions,  Minis¬ 

tries  of  Interior,  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Treasury, 
ordering  the  liquidation  of  certain  firms  and  com¬ 
mercial  establishments  owned  by  nationals  of 
countries  with  which  Venezuela  has  severed  re¬ 
lations.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  September  25,  1944.) 

177.  September  28,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  202,  creating  twenty  local  Offices  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Supply  Commission.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  Sep¬ 
tember  30,  1944.) 

178.  September  28,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  203,  appropriating  funds  for  local  Offices  of 
the  National  Supply  Commission.  (Gaceta  Oficial, 
September  30,  1944.) 

179.  October  3,  1944.  Resolution  No.  6,  Na¬ 

tional  Supply  Commission,  regulating  the  distribu¬ 
tion  among  manufacturers  of  crude  or  partly 


processed  natural,  synthetic,  or  mixed  rubber. 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  October  3,  1944.) 

180.  October  5,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
206,  discontinuing  certain  restrictions  on  Italian 
nationals  established  by  Presidential  Decree  No. 
241  of  November  9,  1943  (see  Venezuela  126, 
Bulletin,  April,  1944).  (Gaceta  Oficial,  Octo¬ 
ber  7,  1944.) 

181.  October  6,  1944.  Resolution  No.  P-5,  Na¬ 
tional  Supply  Commission,  fixing  ceiling  prices  for 
rice  and  making  other  pertinent  provisions. 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  October  6,  1944.) 

182.  October  13,  1944.  Resolution,  Ministry  of 
the  Treasury,  prolonging  the  import  duty  exemp¬ 
tion  for  newsprint  until  January  31,  1945. 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  October  14,  1944.) 

BILATERAL  AND  MULTILATERAL  MEASURES 

(Correction)  Item  No.  55<»,  Bulletin,  Novem¬ 
ber  1944,  should  have  been  numbered  55f>. 

144^.  May  13,  1944.  Extension  to  May  14, 
1945,  of  the  cooperative  food  production  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States  and  Venezuela  (see  Bilateral  and  Multi¬ 
lateral  Measures  94f,  Bulletin,  September  1943). 
(The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  November  26, 
1944.) 

151i.  (The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  No¬ 
vember  26,  1944.) 

XSAa.  August  — ,  1944.  Agreement  whereby 
the  United  States  will  purchase  all  pyrethrum 
flowers  grown  in  Brazil,  in  excess  of  local  needs, 
for  the  manufacture  of  insecticides.  (Brazilian 
Bulletin,  Brazilian  Government  Trade  Bureau, 
New  York,  August  9,  1944.) 

16li*.  August  25,  1944.  Extension,  effective  July 
1,  1944,  of  the  metals  purchase  agreement  between 
the  Governments  of  Peru  and  the  United  States 
(see  Bilateral  and  Multilateral  Measures  I04a, 
Bulletin,  December  1943).  (El  Peru.ino.  l.ima, 
August  30,  1944.) 

\6\b.  August  25,  1944.  Extension  to  March  31, 
1946,  of  the  33-1/3  percent  bonus  on  the  price  of 
Peruvian  rubber  purchased  by  the  United  States 
through  the  Rubber  Development  Corporation. 
(El  Peruano,  Lima,  August  30,  1944.) 

165<».  September  16,  1944.  Meeting  of  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Session  of  the  Council  of  the  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration  in  Mon¬ 
treal,  Canada,  to  receive  and  consider  the  Direc- 
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tor  General’s  report  and  to  review  the  status  and 
progress  of  the  organization  since  its  establish¬ 
ment  in  November  1943  (see  Bilateral  and  Mul¬ 
tilateral  Measures  123,  Bulletin,  February 
1944).  {The  Department  of  State  Bulletin, 
October  29,  1944.) 

l66a.  September  27,  1944.  Agreement  effected 
by  an  exchange  of  notes  between  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  the  United  States  and  Venezuela 
amending  the  rubber  agreement  between  the  two 
countries  signed  October  13,  1942  (see  Bilateral 
and  Multilateral  Measures  56,  Bulletin,  Janu¬ 
ary  1943).  (The  Department  of  State  Bulletin, 
October  29,  1944.) 

\66b.  September  27,  1944.  Extension  to  Sep¬ 
tember  27,  1945,  of  the  agreement  of  June  11, 
1940,  between  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States  and  Venezuela  regarding  rubber  exploita¬ 
tion,  trade,  and  prices;  effected  by  an  exchange  of 
notes  between  the  two  Governments.  (Gaceta 
Oficial,  Caracas,  September  28,  1944.) 

169.  October  28,  1944.  Agreement  between  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  Soviet  Union,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Government  of  Bulgaria,  on  the 


other  hand,  concerning  an  armistice.  (The  De¬ 
partment  of  State  Bulletin,  October  29,  1944.) 

170.  November  1,  1944.  Meeting  at  Chicago, 
Illinois,  of  an  International  Civil  Aviation  Con¬ 
ference,  attended  by  delegates  of  51  United, 
Associated,  and  European  and  Asiatic  neutral  na¬ 
tions,  invited  by  the  United  States,  to  discuss 
world  air  commerce,  provisional  air  routes  and 
landing  and  transit  rights,  the  establishment  of 
an  Interim  Aviation  Council  to  act  during  the 
transitional  period  required  for  the  establishment 
of  permanent  international  civil  aviation  services, 
and  to  study  aviation  navigation,  techniques, 
standards,  transport  services,  rate  controls,  com¬ 
petitive  practices,  subsidies,  safety  standards,  and 
communication  facilities.  (The  Department  of 
State  Bulletin,  November  5,  1944.) 

171.  November  7,  1944.  Agreement  between 
the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Peru 
extending  for  a  year  effective  from  July  1,  1944, 
the  agreement  for  the  purchase  by  the  United 
States  of  Peruvian  minerals  (see  Bilateral  and 
Multilateral  Measures  104;*,  Bulletin,  Decem¬ 
ber  1943).  (New  York.  Times,  November  8, 
1944.) 
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THE  GOVERNING  BOARD 


At  the  regular  session  convened  on  De¬ 
cember  6,  1944,  the  Governing  Board  of 
the  Pan  American  Union  paid  homage  to 
Cordell  Hull  for  the  eminent  services  which 
as  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States 
and  as  Chairman  of  the  Board  he  gave  to 
the  nations  of  America  and  to  the  cause  of 
Pan  Americanism  during  the  term  of  almost 
twelve  years  in  which  he  held  those  offices. 
Then  the  Board  unanimously  elected  as  his 
successor  in  the  chair  Edward  R.  Stettinius, 
Jr.,  who  took  Mr.  Hull’s  place  as  Secretary 
of  State.  (See  page  76.) 

Participation  in  Pan  American 
Conferences 

I  The  Board  approved  a  report  of  the  spe- 
dal  committee  appointed  to  study  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  participation  in  Pan  American 
conferences  of  international  organizations 
which  are  not  members  of  the  Pan  American 
Union.  Although  it  recognizes  "that  in 
certain  exceptional  circumstances  and  be¬ 
cause  of  geographic  considerations  or  the 


nature  of  the  subject  to  be  discussed,  it  may 
be  desirable  to  provide  for  the  participation 
in  inter-American  conferences  of  interna¬ 
tional  organizations  not  a  part  of  the  inter- 
American  system,  or  of  governments  not 
members  of  the  Pan  American  Union,”  the 
report  recommends  that  in  such  cases  the 
Governing  Board  be  previously  consulted. 

Program  of  the  Inter-American 
Agricultural  Conference 

The  Board  also  received  from  its  committee 
on  agriculture  a  tentative  program  for  the 
Third  Inter-American  Agricultural  Confer¬ 
ence,  which  is  to  be  held  in  Caracas,  Ven¬ 
ezuela,  in  July  1945.  This  outline  was 
transmitted  to  the  respective  governments 
for  their  study  and  approval,  with  the  re¬ 
quest  that  whatever  observations  they  may 
wish  to  make  be  sent  to  the  Pan  American 
Union  before  January  31,  1945,  so  that  the 
Governing  Board  may  be  able  to  approve 
the  final  program  of  the  Conference  in  its 
regular  session  in  February  1945. 
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Program  Material  for 

The  theme  selected  for  the  fifteenth  ob¬ 
servance  of  Pan  American  Day  is: 

The  Peoples  of  America — Independent — 
Interdependent — Neighbors  in  a 
World  of  Neighbors. 

To  assist  groups  planning  to  observe  Pan 
American  Day,  the  Pan  American  Union 
offers  the  material  listed  below.  Because 
of  the  limited  supply,  material  will  be  sent 
only  to  teachers  or  group  leaders,  and  only 
one  copy  of  each  item  will  be  sent  to  the 
same  address.  Please  order  by  number  and 
title: 

1.  Pan  American  Day.  Its  origin  and  sig¬ 
nificance.  Suggestions  for  its  observance. 

2.  The  Geographical  Unity  of  the  Amer¬ 
icas.  A  brief  description  of  the  outstanding 
geographical  features  of  the  Continent. 

3.  The  Interdependence  of  the  Amer¬ 
icas.  The  economic,  political  and  cultural  inter¬ 
relationship  of  the  nations  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

4.  The  Inter-American  System.  A  brief 
description  of  the  basis  on  which  the  system  is 
founded  and  the  elements  through  which  it 
functions. 

5.  Anthology  of  Latin  American  Litera¬ 
ture.  Selections  of  prose  and  poetry,  translated 
from  the  works  of  Latin  American  authors  and 
published  in  the  United  States  during  the  last 
five  years. 

6.  The  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American 
Union.  The  February  1945  issue  of  the  Bul¬ 
letin  is  dedicated  to  Pan  American  Day. 

7.  Material  in  Spanish.  Pamphlets  2,  3, 

4,  5,  and  9  of  this  list  have  been  published  in 
Spanish,  primarily  for  distribution  in  Spanish 
America.  Copies  are  available  to  Spanish  classes 
and  groups  in  the  United  States. 

8.  Material  in  Portuguese.  Pamphlets  2, 

3,  4,  5,  and  9  of  this  list  have  been  published 
in  Portuguese,  primarily  for  distribution  in  Brazil. 
Copies  are  available  to  Portuguese  classes  and 
groups  in  the  United  States. 

9.  Mr.  Whimple  Meets  the  Heroes.  A 
play  suitable  for  Junior  and  Senior  High  School 
groups,  based  on  the  names  of  Latin  American 
heroes  selected  for  Liberty  Ships.  Appended  to 


Pan  American  Day 

the  play  are  brief  biographical  sketches  and  t 
series  of  questions  based  on  the  lives  of  the 
heroes. 

10.  Life  of  Benito  Juarez.  A  play,  b; 
Germaine  Baer,  Jackson  High  School,  Jackson, 
Mich.  Suitable  for  High  School  groups. 

11.  Our  Pan  American  Heroes.  A  pUy 
for  boys  suitable  for  elementary  and  junior  high  j 
schools,  based  on  a  visit  to  the  Pan  American 
Union  in  Washington.  Adapted  from  a  play  by 
Edna  Randolph  Worrell,  of  Philadelphia. 

Other  Publications 

In  addition  to  the  publications  listed 
above,  which  are  intended  for  free  distribu-  j 
tion,  the  following  are  also  available  at  the 
prices  indicated,  to  cover  the  cost  of  pub¬ 
lication.  Remittance  should  be  made  to  the 
Pan  American  Union  by  check  or  money 
order: 

Pan  America  in  Poster  Stamps.  A  serits 
of  twenty-four  poster  stamps  in  color  of  the 
American  Republics,  with  an  album  in  which  they 
may  be  mounted  and  preserved.  This  contains  i 
map  and  interesting  data  on  the  Americas.  Single 
sets  of  24  stamps  and  album,  15  cents;  twenty  oi 
mote  sets  ordered  at  the  same  time  and  sent  to 
the  same  address,  10  cents. 

Flags  and  Coats-of-Arms  of  the  American 
Republics.  Reproductions  in  color  of  the  flags 
and  coats-of-arms  of  the  21  republics,  with  a 
booklet  containing  a  brief  description  and  his¬ 
torical  sketch  of  each,  10  cents.  Sold  separately; 
Booklet,  5  cents;  sheet  of  flags,  5  cents. 

The  Americas — A  Panoramic  View.  Major 
historical  facts,  principal  geographical  features, 
forms  of  government,  products  and  industries, 
transportation  facilities  and  educational  systems 
of  the  21  American  Republics.  A  32-page  illus¬ 
trated  booklet,  5  cents. 

Excerpts  from  the  National  Anthems  of 
THE  21  American  Republics.  Piano  arraoge- 
ment,  25  cents;  arrangement  for  six  strings  and 
piano,  50  cents. 

A  list  of  general  publications  issued  by 
the  Pan  American  Union,  giving  titles  and 
prices,  will  be  sent  upon  request. 

Address  all  communications  to  the  Pan 
American  Union,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 
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